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LITBRATURG. 





THE LAY FOR RURAL LOVERS. 


FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF RODRIGUEZ LOBO. 


Who to shepherd maiden 
Would his love avow, 

Must forsake the laden 
Wain, and heavy plough : 

Cease his tilling, weeding, 
Tracing furrows deep ; 

In her eyes but needing 
Now to saw and reap. 


There, if from love daly 
Spring up other loves, 

Let him labour traly— 
Love his toil approves. 

Lives he? ’tis to see her, 
Or for her to sigh ; 

If his death can be her 
Weal, for her te die. 


Where her hours she spendeth, 
He must linger there ; 

If her sheep she tendeth, 
Be a flock his care. 

Round her he must hover, 
Seek her by the rill, 

In the vale, or over 
Steep and breezy hill. 


He the grapes must bring her 
From his early vine ; 

Down from nut-trees fling her 
Clusters full and fine ; 

Offer sylvan present, 
Call’d on mountain’s crown, 

Chesnuts crisp and pleasant 
In their corslets brown. 


If his bees on sunny 
Bank of river thrive, 
He must give’ her honey 
From his choicest hive : 
Nightiogales, all song-birds, 
Where he finds them best, 
He must bring, with young birds 
In the parent nest. 


Let him, singing sweetly 
While his jambkins graze, 

Carve a distaff neatly 
To deserve her praise. 

He must seek and treasure 
All she doth prefer ; 

He must make his pleasure 
All that pleases her. 


If she choose e’en duller 
Hue than brown to wear, 
He must think that colour 
Makes her seem more fair. 
Loves she twilight’s glooming? 
Let his heart comply— 
Ask no sun’s illuming 
Save her sunbright eyes. 


All bis soul’s affections 
Hers must emulate, 
Be but the reflections 
Of her love and hate. 
Love ennobles—blessing 
Tkose who own his sway, 
Who his laws professing, 
Teach them and obey. 





NO BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 
BY ERNEST JONES. 


We retarn—but not downhearted ; 
Not a warrior vails his brow : 

Proud and joyous we departed, 
And as proud return we now. 


Do Pi ask for our achieyements— 
hat the cities we laid low? 
Greater ’tis to save a kinsman, 
Greater than to smite a foe. 


And your eyes, to mete our service, 
Need not wander o’er the flood ’ 

See in Eagland—not in Russia— 
What we did for Eagland’s good. 


England’s shores were in our keeping, 
gland’s commerce in our trust : 
Are your widowed mothers weeping ? 
Are your stately mausions dust? 


Have your coasts from Wight to Orkney, 
Seen a single foeman’s aail— 
ave the captives that we sent ye 
9 adorn your triumph’s tale? 


On your seaboard commerce tarri 
es 
aa along its virgin coast - 
your great unrivalled cities 
Their unchallenged grandeur boast. 


Not for useless crue} slaugh . 
te 
England sent her Gemmenp forth ; 


But to keep the worla’ peace- 
Captive in his sullen _— 








Captive in his own dominion 
Did we hold him at our will; 

At his prison-bars he struggled, 
But he lies there captive still. 


Safe with us was England’s honour— 
Safe we bring it back again : 
Never once the foeman’s navy 
Faced the mistress of the main. 


Though to woo him to the battle, 
Half our ships we sent away, 

And before him twice our number 
Two long weeks our challenge lay. 


On his ramparts fell our thunder, 
And their voice grew still and tame ; 
Bomarsund we rent asunder, 
Sve-a-borg expired in flame. 


Bat we spared the trader’s palace, 
And we spared the fisher’s cot, 

As we struck for England’s honour— 
But for blood and vengeance not. 


We return, but not downhearted ; 
Not a comrade vails his brow : 

Proud and joyous we departed, 
And as proud return we now. 





THE LAND-SHARK. 


In that wild region of mountains in Van Dieman’s Land, called the 
Western Tier, which stretches north and south, over a large portion of 
that side of the island, and terminates only on the western coast, in high 
black precipices lashed by the boomiag billows of the ocean, two young 
men were travelling in the month of May, and lamenting that the fall of 
the year was about to put anend to their delightful wanderings. Through 
the long, light summer they had lived the life of nature and of freedom, 
which is the heaven of the hunter: and hunters they were, being natu- 
ralists—hunters of plants and of animals, not for the mere pleasure of 
destroying or devouring them, but to widen the realm, aad enrich the 
life, of science. The spirit of the chace was their soul and their life’s 
blood. To pursue their object over sea, and moor, and mountain; to 
seek out, discover, and make prize of something new and curious, was 
the dream of their existence. To rush impetuously upon some unknowa 
thing, as the hunter rushes upon his noblest game, and to stand on moun- 
tain peak or in forest glen with waving caps, and exulting “ juchhe!’’ as 
they stood before some beautiful object that never before gladdened the 
eye of naturalist, which yet had never found its name or its place in the 
books of the learned,—that was their glory and their reward. Young as 
they were, they had traversed many lands, in the frozen North, in the 
flowery South, in the vast and wonder-fraught realms of America: they 
had sailed on the Mississippi, the Amazon, and the Plate, and revelled 
in the exhaustless forests of Brazil. But here, at the antipodes, a Flora 
and a Fauna existed, exhibiting singular laws and modes of being, hith- 
erto unknown te them. They had visited every quarter of the island, 
climbed the mountains, traced its shores, dived into the densest obscurity 
of its forests, and stretched themselves, when wearied, on the green banks 
of its streams, counting up and putting in order their acquisitions. 

From day to day they drove their faithful packhorse before them, bur- 
dened with bundles of their gatherings and their supplies, or left him in 
some luxurious nook, while they ascended hills, or explored woods, With 
the lowering sun they lit their fire at the foot of some tree or crag, raised 
a screen of boughs from the night-dew and the wind, and over their 
homely supper sung the songs of the Fatherland—for they were Teutons 
—and slept. From time to time, they found warmest welcome in coun- 
try-homes, where manly men and fair women had brought the refined 
tastes and intelligence of European life, to blend them with the peace 
and freshness of a gracious southland nature. These happy and hospita- 
ble people almost invariably became their guides to new discoveries, 
With eagerest enthusiasm, men and women mounted their horses, and led 
the way to distant rock, river, mountain, or morass, where were to be 
found the peculiar productions of the district. And, for many a long 
year yet, will come back on their memories, snatches of romantic coun- 
try, bits of solitary forest, the sounding shores of the ocean, the scalp of 
the naked hill overlooking worlds of woods, and illimitable sea, veers 
the feathered hat and flying veil led the way,—or some bewitching face 
flushed like a rose at the presentation of some glorious new thing ; or the 
manly form of the Tasmanian gentleman on his sure-footed steed, pio- 
neered the track down the shelving declivity or across the rushing 
stream. 

But now their travel drew to aclose. The myriad flowers had disap- 
peared, except the crimson epacris, and a few other natives of sheltered 
glades ; and they were on their way homewards, warned by rains, and 
winds, and sharp nights. 

The scene in which they found themselves, was wild and remote from 
life. They had made their way up profoundly silent and spectral forests, 
along the banks of the Mersey, rank with most luxuriant vegetation, over 
steepest rocks, and through the grimmest outlets of precipitous ravines, 
and to the lofty table-lands of tne Tier. 

Their way was still through dreary forests, in the glades of which 
already lay patches of snow, where stringy bark-trees of such bulk and 
altitude still met their view as even, after all they had seen, awoke fresh 
astonishment. They were in search, as the evening came on wild and 
stormy, of a resting-place which they had occupied on a former occasion. 
It was a rude hut erected of boughs and bark, probably by bashrangers or 
convicts who had fled hither at some time when government was keen in 
its pursuit of them. It was raised against the face of a rock in a little 
green glen which bordered a mountain lake, whose dark deep waters in- 
creased the awe inspiring gloom of the scene. Having reached it, they 
turned out their tired horse, and proceeded to kindle a fire in their hat. 
Fritz, the younger, obtained a brighi blaze of dead leaves and twigs in 
the chimney, which dazzled their eyes by its sudden lustre, and then 
fetched the tears into them by filling the place with smoke. But pre- 
sently the flame bore the damp air upwards in the chimney, and all be- 
Game Clear ; and the active Fritz was not long in cultivating the fire into 
@ generous glow. Around the wretched tenement were eeats formed of 
pone driven into the ground supporting a rade framework of branches, 

hese, covered with a mass of boughs and leaves of the gum-tree, were 
to constitute the beds of the travellers, as they had done those of their 
unkaown predecessors. : 

While Fritz was collecting this luxury, the professor, his companion, 
forgetting his learning and his early-won fame ia the scientific world, 
drew from their baggage a small frying-pan, and a tin pan bearing the 
familiar pame of a billy, and proceeded to slice a solid piece of ham into 
the frying-pan. Anon, there commenced a lusty frying and crackling 





over the fire. Frits brought in the billy full of water, and set it to boil ; 
and the place, with its two cheerful faces, and a very savoury smell float 
ing through it, assumed a wondrously home-like aspect. Fritz, hamming 
some favourite Studenten Lied, threw a handful of tea into the billy as 
it began to boil, set, on the nearest bed, tin pannikins and sugar, and the 
two comrades sate down to tea. 

The wind roared, as if it would carry the struggling trees all away to- 
gether. Fritz declared it was dark even now, and they matually con- 
gratulated themselves on having reached this shelter while it could be 
seen. But hark! at the moment that they were setting about to enjoy 
themselves, the sound of a horse’s hoofs on the rocky ground caught their 
ear. At the same instant came the thump of a heavy whip or stick on 
the rude door, and a leud “ Hillo! there, within!’ Fritz started up, 
and, as he plucked open the hurdle, in stepped a tall man, stooping, as 
was needfal, from the humility of the portal. 

“ What! Fritz? what, mein lieber Herr Professor?” exclaimed « tall, 
gentlemanly man, in A.gem riding-coat and handsome jack-boots, ve- 
Serer y nos the - Seok tomes by this is a corps H 
though one ¢ not to be su to meet you in any savage 
saw a light here, to my great wonder, and determined to take frem 
the storm, though it were with bushranger or devil. Ob! what a night— 
dark as the lowest pit of Erebus, and with a suffocating wind, that sends 
the dead branches down about your ears in most perilous style. Had it 
not been for my faithful Jack, 1 must have given it up ; but be tumbled 
along, courageously, over stock and stone.”’ 

“But what in world,’’ said the two n “ leads you here, 
ae in such a night? Sit down, and tell us all about it, over a panni- 

n of tea. 

“ Bat, first, my horse! Jack,” exclaimed the doctor, who was the medi- 
cal man from a township, some twenty miles distant ; and, stepping out, 
he brought upjhis horse to the light of the door, took off his saddle, 
his own rug rouud his smoking body, and hung to his nose a little of 
oats that he had carried with him. This done, the three friends sat down, 
and commenced an animated conversation which ran through the recent 
adventures of the two friends and the doctor’s too ; who, it turned out, 
had been over the mountains to a new settlement, at a most urgent call 
to a sick man. and a proportionate fee. 

“ A case of life and death,” said he, “ and really almost of the same to , 
the doctor. May the settlement flourish and set up its own surgeon ; for 
I never wish to go thereagain. Fifty miles through these terrib —— 
on the edge of winter, is no trifle ; one ought to make one’s will be 
attempting it.” J 

Here the doctor seeing his horse had finished his oats, jumped up, and 
little Fritz, with a flaming brand, took the animal to be company for the 
naturalist’s horse, in the little sheltered glen, just by. Returned to the 
blazing fire, they once more blessed their stars for so opportune a shelter, 
drank pannikin after pannikin of tea, digested many a gooi slice of ham, 
and baked ia luxurious content in the glow of the ample fire. 

“ This has been some robbers den. take my word for it,” said the doo- 
tor. * Some desperate convict skulked here till he found means to get 
over to the other side, and the goldiields. But what times these are to 
those of our fathers in the island? The Musquito came down upon them 
with the enraged natives, and Micheal Howe and his gang spread terror 
from the Tamar to the Derwent. There is a story—a wonderful one— 
told of those times, which few who hear it will believe ; yet, it is quite 
true, and has been mentioned by West in his history of the ar 

“At the time when a heavy sum was offered for the capture of Howe, 
alive or dead, and when the desperate fellow was so hunted and laid wait 
for, that he was irritated to a state of deadly ferocity,—a convict owen 
ed to make his escape. He bolted to the woods in nothing but the t 
yellow suit which the so-called canary-birds, the convicts, wear. He had 
made his way up the country, by venturing to approach shepherds and so- 
litary stockmen, who were often of the class, and actuated by the fellow- 
feeling which makes ‘ wondrous kind.’ From them he had precured dam- 
per enough to carry him on, and at length, arriving in the mountains, he 
encountered the celebrated bandit, at the head of a gang of his desperate 
followers. 

“* Eh, mate?’ said Howe, ‘ whither away ?’ 

“¢Po join the bushrangers,’ said the man ; I have made my escape.’ 

“< That won’t pass, my friend,’ said Howe, pouncing savagely on the 
man. ‘This is a stale dodge ;—won’t do here ; it has been tried too often 
Rather tempting, eh ?—that price on my head? But we've settled all 
that... The man that comes here, dies ; and so all’s safe. Mate, here’s a 
choice for you ;—we don’t wish to be too arbitrary. The cutlass, the 
pistol, or the contents of this little vial ;’ producing one from his waist- 
coat-pocket. 

“ The poor fellow, thunderstruck with astonishment and terror, begged 
piteously for his life, protested over and over his innocence of any trea- 
son, aud his desire to join them. In vain. The savage outlaw bade 
him cease his whining, and make his choice, or they would at once 
choose for him. The poor wretch selected the poison as the least ap- 
palliag. They saw him swallow it off, wished him a comfortable doze 
and disappeared in the wood. The potion began to take instantaneous 
effect. The man sank down, overcome with drowsiness, oa a stump, and 
felt himself falling inte an overpowering stupor. But the dose was too 
strong ; it produced violent sickness, and the man, relieved, arose in a 
while, aud marched on. 

“ After travelling some hours, taking, as well as he knew, a direction 
widely different from that of the bushrangers, to his own and their aston- 
isbment, he found himself once more crossing their path. 

“* What!’ exclaimed they, ‘are you not dead ?’ 

“The man fell on his kuess, and prayed vehemently for his life. It 
was useless. The choice of sword or pistol was again offered him, and as 
he continued to implere for mercy, crack went Howe’s pistol, and the 
victim fell motionless on the ground. 

“ But he was not yet kill After a time he recovered consciousnesss 
felt the top of his head smarting and burning terrifically, and his eye, 
blinded by blood. But his bodily strength and feeling of soundness was 
wholly undiminished. He rose, wiped the blood from his eyes, washed 
his head at a pool, and found that the ball had merely grazed his sk 
Binding up his head with his handkerchief, he once more set forw 
trusting this time to steer clear of the merciless crew of bushrangers. 
no such good fortune attended him. After marching some miles 
@ most laborious mountain-track in a deep inlet valley, he again saw to 
his horror the rebber troop appreaching. It was too late to conceal him- 
ron they asenty saw _~ i - he heard distiactly the shout of wonder 
that they raised on perceiving him. ; 

“What !’ exclaimed the terrible Howe, ‘still alive? Will neither 
poison nor bullet destroy thee? Why, thou art a cat-o’-mountain, with 
not nine, but any number of lives at the devil’s need. Art thou man, or 
ghost, or fiend? 

“The poor wretch once more, and still more movingly, pleaded for his 
life. 
“ What had he done?’ he asked. ‘He wanted only to join them, and 
he would be their slave, their fag, their pack-horee, their forlorn hope in 








avy desperate cases—anything, so that they only let him live.’ 
«© Live!’ exclaimed the barbarous leader; live! Why, thou livest in 
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spite of me! Neither fire nor physic harm thee! Nay, I would kill thee, 

it were only to see what it takes to do it. I havea veyed to know 
whether thou can’st be killed, or whether thou art uot the Wandering 
Jew, or old Nick himself.’ With those words, listening no more to the 
tears and entreaties of the man than if he had been a hyena, he devoted 
him to the iafernal powers in familiar langasge, aad stabbing him with 
his cutlass, said ‘Take that !’ 


then lay still on the sand. 

“+ Phat’s a settler, I think.’ said the outlaw, whose hand had executed 
worse horrors than even that, since he had been hunted and biddea for by 
government ; burning secluded families in their own buts at midnight, 
and making solitary travellers run a race for their lives as a wark for the 
rifles of his men. ‘If the fellow comes to life again,’ he said, coolly, ‘1 
must get his secret, for it is very likely to be useful to me.’ Wiping his 
cutlass, first on some Jong grass that he pulled ap, and then on his coat- 
sleeve, he coolly marched away with his crew.” : 

“ And that certainly must have been a settler,”’ said the professor. 

“ By no means,” added the doctor. “ After a time the convict returned 
to consciousness. Fearfully weak, he was tormented with a burning 
thirst ; but was still alive. With much effort, and various faintings, he 
managed to crawl in the direction of a stream that ran riotously and son- 
croasty down the rocky valley, avd there quenched his burning thirst in 
the deliciously cold water. Again exhausted, he sank back on the bank ; 
and would no doubt have perished, had not a stockman come in quest o 
stray cattle. He removed him to his hat, baving first bound up the wound 
in bis chest ; and, after a long period of illness and debility, the man was 
once more well, and determined to return, and deliver himself up to the 
authorities at Hobart Town, where, you may be sure, his story and the 
confirmatory scars upon him, excited an immense sensation.” 

“ Bat how could the man survive a thrust through the body ?”’ said the 
professor, in amazement. 

“ It was @ mere case of loss of blood,’’ replied the doctor ; “ the weapon 
had luckily passed between'the ribs without toucbing any vital part, and 
the man had swooned from agony and bemorrbage.” 

“ Horrid times!’ ejaculated Fritz. “In those days of unnatural his- 
tory, natural history, of course, was not. Oaly think of stumbling on 
Musquito or Howe, who may be called the Tasmanian Alexander the 
Great ; for, literally— 
eT ‘Thrice he fought his battles o'er, 

c And thrice he slew the slain.’ 

“ Pie, Fritz |’ said the doctor, laughing. “ Yet, even in my early days, 
here I botanised and entomologised. And that was the sole cause of en- 
countering any danger, or being compelled to shed blood.” 

“To shed blood !” simultaneously exclaimed his hearers. J 

A serious cloud over the worthy doctor’s features, and in a dif- 
ferent tone he added—“ Yes! In all my rough and solitary rides in this 
insular depot of excited ruffians; in all my night wanderings, when 
called, as must be the case, to often distant abodes, in the very worst 

of the island, I have always found my profession and my errand an 
ible safeguard. Whenever I have been ae by outlawed fel- 
lows, whose very name and fame all over the d were a horror, to 
their demand of ‘“‘ Who goes there?” my reply, “ The Doctor,” brought 
the instant rejoinder—* All right! Go, in God’s name, doctor!” Nay, 
these very fellows have, on many occasion, been my guides, conducting 
me by wayé#*known only to themselves, confident that I would never be- 
tray them. To them I owe a knowlege of and short cuts through 
these hills that no man besides is acquainted with. I have often received 
refreshments from these fierce outcasts of humanity, when I was read 
to faint with exhaustion ; more than once I have even slept all _— o 
their rade huts in the mountains, feeling the profoundest security in 
guards who had the repute of being destitute of all feelings but the 
most diabolical. I have attended them in their sickness or their wounds 
and I bave seen and heard revelations by the death beds of robbers and 
murderers that would draw tears froma stone. Oh! if the world did 
but know what glorious faculties and feelings might be cultivated in 
—_* the poorest and most adject of our population—toads and de- 
reptiles as they afterwards appear to us, yet in whose heads and 
hearts God has originally deposited the ous jewel of a great and 
capable nature—many a man, who has c hither leprous with crime, 
venomous as a trodden serpent, would have remained at home to 
adorn society, and to accelerate its progress towards higher knowledge 
and a nobler standard of 


a ion !? 
“ But what was the ppt 


“This: I had but little to do, and I made long rambles devoting those 


attentions to insects which were not required by patients. In one of 
these, I entered a new to 
the night at an inn still but partly furnished. I observed that my bed- 
room no lock, but that was too common to give me any concern. But, 
having deposited into this room when I had gone up, on entering, to 
wash my hands, a brace of pistols, and a smal! morroco case in which I 
carried my insects, I observed that these articles had been removed and 
replaced in a very different manner. I examined the i and found, 
to my surprise, that they had been both unloaded, and that water had 
been poured into them. This gave me a strange sensation, and it ,oc- 
curred to me that my insect case had been supposed to contain money, 
and that there was a design torob me. It was too late to quit the house 
without notice, and without running greater risk outside than in the 
room iteelf. I carefully wiped dry and reloaded the pistols, drew with as 
little noise as possible a heavy chest of drawers against the door, and 
threw myself down in my clothes, anxiously waiting for the anticipated 
attack. It came. About midnight, 1 heard something at the door— 
force applied to push back the obstruction. My candle had burut oat ; 
but I exclaimed, ‘ Who’s there ?’ 

“*QOh! are you awake?’ said a man’s voice, which I supposed that of 
the landlord; ‘I want to come in for some bed linen in the drawers—a 
guest has just arrived, and we can’t do without it.’” 

“ I told him nobody should come in on any account till morning. The 
man swore that he must and would, and proceeded to push violently at 
the door. On this I started up and cried, ‘ Desist! or take the conse- 
quences ; whoever comes in here isa dead man!’ But the man—and 
he .was a huge, brawney fellow—swore dreadfel oaths that he would 
come in ; and, as he furiously thrust open the door, I fired.” : 

“Mein Gott!” exclaimed the two German tlemen, recurring in 
their excitement to their native tongue, though they usualiy spoke En- 
glish like Englishmen. 

“ Yes,” continued the doctor ; “he fell, I heard a groan. I could see 
nothing, but I heard a great running on the stairs, and low, suppressed 
exclamations of horror, and whisperings. Then all was still, and I re- 
mained in a condition which you may imagine, till morning. No one 
came near the chamber. At daybreak I pushed away the drawers, looked 

expecting to see a frightful stain of blood, but all was clean—the 
floor had been carefully scoured. 

“JT descended. There was no one to be seen but a girl, who looked 
at me with a sort of stupid wonder. I asked what I owed, paid it to her, 
and walked away. No one appeared to oppose or to question me. It 
seemed all like a horrible dream. As I ascended the village, a man be- 
gan tolling a bell which hung in a tree by a new wooden chapel. I 
asked what that meant. 

“ It is the ing-bell,’ said the man, ‘for the landiord down yonder, 
who died suddenly in the night.’ ” 

“ The words struck me like an actual blow ; I went on—no one pur- 
sued me—no one ever afterwards spoke or seemed to know of the affair. 
A short time ago I was in that neighbourhood. The place is become a 
great town ; a new family is in the inn, which is one of extensive busi- 
nese. I ventured to ask if such a tradition did not exist? No one had 
heard a syllable about it.” . 

“You had a narrow escape, doctor,” said his wondering friends, 

“ Ay ; and what would I now give if I had not told that dishonest 
landlord that I had discovered his trick, and that my pistols were once 
more loaded. It was his conviction that they were empty which made 
him 


“ No doubt of it,” replied the professor, “ and enabled you to rid the 
country of a monster who would have victimised others if he even failed 


with you.” 

= Toat is my only comfort,” said the doctor musingly ; “ bat we must 
soon to bed, and before I can do that, I must relieve my mind of another 
scene, which I can only effect by giving it words, and thus insure my 
sleep. I have just witnessed the end ot one of those extraordinary crimi- 
nals which it requires the air of Europe and that of new colouies com- 
bined to produce.” : 

“ What criminal can that be?” asked the naturalists, their attention 
excited by the expectation of some novelty in their own region of in- 


ar t is the land-shark,”’ said the doctor. 

“ The land-shark !”’ said the eager expectante, laughing; ‘“ that must 
be a lusus nature, a vreeeme indeed.” 

“ No,” replied the doctor ; it is a creature well known, accurately de- 
scribed and classified, no sport of nature, bat the offs of colonial life 
and of the spirit of modern Europe. You have seen the Tasmanian devil 





—@ furious beast that will devour its own species when wounded. The 
land-shark is even a worse devourer of his kind. You have seen how 
— fy will paw op and devour earth on which salt has been 
a 


“ Yes,” said Fritz, merrily ; “I know that to my cost ; for many a time 


| have I bad to rise and rush forth in the night and, andressed chase away 
' into the bush wretched horses who were champing, and pawing, and snort- 
“The man struggled violently on the ground for a few seconds, and 


ing close to our tent, where our host had poured out the salt water from 


| pickled beef.’ 


* Well,” continued the doctor, “ the land-shark swallows up earth by 
acres and leagues ; the webr-wolf of Scandinavian legends never had such 
a capacity for the marvellous in deglution. Australia has produced no 
lion, tiger, grizzly bear, or such ferocious monsters, but it has produced 
the land-shark, and that is a monstrum horrendum worse than all of them 
pat together. Itis worse, because it wears the shape ofa man; and, with 
a face as innocent, as meek, and placidas a manticora or a syren, takes 
shelter under human laws. In a word, a land-shark is a thing which 
combines all the aftributes of the incubus, the cannibal, the vampyre, and 
the chokedamp, Where it lives nobody else can live. It is the upas- 
tree become animated and, walking over the southern world like a new 
Frankenstein, producing stagaation, distortion, death-in-life, and desola- 
tion wherever it arrives. It is the regrater and forestaller of the old 
world, against whose inhuman practices so many statutes have been 
enacted, thus tarned up as the opponent of Providence in a new sphere. 
It is the meal-worm of the shop converted by what it feeds on into the 
hungry caterpillar of these lands. 

“ I have to-day stood by by the death-bed of a primate of this class. 
Peter Stonecrop was one of the earliest inbabitants of this colony, and his 
death will make a sensation. Of his beginning, which must have been 
tolerably obscure, I know nothing; but he was an illiterate man, and sor- 
did from the first known of him. He got a large grant of land here, when 
grants were going as freely as the winds or the clouds. He never culti- 
vated it. He bought more land—cheap, dog cheap—but be never culti- 
vated it. What he got he kept, for be spent nothing. A hut scarcely fit 
for a labourer was his sole abode. He never could afford to marry. 
He was in this respect more penurious than Long Clarke, a congener, and 
the prince of land-sharks. 

“ Peter Stonecrop is little behind his celebrated chief, I moan in accu- 
mulation of lands. Though to-day he possesses but some six feet of 
earth, yesterday he was lord of fifty thousand acres. In one respect his 
influence has been more mischievous than Clarke’s; for he has contrived 
to pitch, with a singular foresight, on a whole host of places that must, 
in the nature of things, become populous and influential. Where a port 
was needed, they had to repurehase the sice from Stonecrop, at cent per 
cent cost. Where a town should spring up, the purchases of Stonecrop 
stood in the way, and turned the tide of building into a far worse position, 
Where families longed to settle, and saw in imagination fertile farms and 
happy homes, Stonecrop had put his band on the waste, and a waste it 
remained. Thus have this man and his congeners gone on obstructing 
settlement, distorting progress, pushing back from the warm sunshine. of 
existence thousands of human creatures, because there was no place for 
them in the new and beautiful lands which God has revealed to the de- 
serving uses of crowded Europe. iuagine Battery Poiot, in Hobart 
Town, with its magnificent situation on the estary, and in the very centre 
of the new metropolis, being bought by the father of the present excellent 
termode for eight hundred pounds. Imagine what it is worth now, with 
its sites, its buildings, its capabilities, nay, its necessities—every foot of 
earth precious as so much gold-dust. It is such startling, prominent, ex- 
citing spectacles, that have created the tribe ef voracious, yet indigesting 
land-sharks, But it is in Victoria that the race and the mischief have at 
length culminated. There, the in-rushing torrents of gold-seekers have 
found the squatter and the land-shark in a coalition terrible as an antar- 
tic frost. What the one was reluctantly compelled to let go, the other 
seized. The landshark was before the population, but certain of its ar- 
rival, purchasing 7 large tracts when they were to be had. Wherever 
the governments offe modicum of land to the clamorous public, the 
land-shark was there, and outbid them, because he could wait, and knew 
that the higher the pressure of population the higher the price. You are 
no strangers to the outcries on that side the Straits for land ; the indig- 
nant remonstrance and the reflux of danpaiing emigrants from those fair 
and fertile shores, where the squatter and the land-shark reign—the lords 
of a monopoly that amazes all wise men, and fills the valleys and prai- 
ries of America with millions on millions of people meant by Providence 
for the planters and forefathers of a glorious England of the south. You 
will yet hear, if this unholy alliance be not ly cancelled, of woful 
tempests of vainly repressed passion, and melancholy chronicles of blood- 


in a remote situation, and stopped for | shed. 


“ Adelaide is the only Australian colony which, warned by the vici- 
nity of the prowling monster, has guarded against him, and has offered to 
the small capitalist the comely of small farms ; and it has seen its 
reward in a numerous, increasing, thriving, and happy rural population, 
capable already of sending out surplus produce to the incubus-ridden 
Victoria. But to my man. 

** Peter Stonecrop was one of my hy oy patients, and he taught me 
one of my earliest lessons of caution. He came to me with a violent in- 
flammation of the pleura. He doubtless selected me, as a young, and, as 
he hoped, acheap practitioner. He actually passed on his way a much 
nearer and very able medical man, and in agonies which nothing but the 
intensest avarice could have enabled him to endure, arrived at my door. 
Any other individual would have sent for a medical man to come to him, 
but his penurious soul would not allow him such a luxury. I opened my 
door, and saw him seated on a white, bony steed. I involuntarily thought 
of Death upon the pale horse ; such was his ghastly and tortured aspect. 

“I took him in, doctored, nursed, and kept him for a month. As he 

rew nearly well, he began to talk to me of my practice and prospects, 

id he knew it was anxious and up-hill work for a young man in a new 

lace. I candidly confessed it was, and he sympathised—as I thought, 
eelingly with me. He frequently shook his head seriously, muttered, 
‘ Yes; hard work, very hard work: but we must help one auother. My 
good doctor, let me know what I owe you. You’ve been very kind to 
me, and I hope I shall show myself sensible of it.’ 

‘** My impression was that he meant to make me some handsome pre- 
sent—something correspondent to his ample fortune, and the services I 
had rendered him. I therefore was careful to charge him as moderately 
as possible. I felt bound to rely on his generosity. He took his bill, paid 
me exactly to the farthing, called for his horse, and rode of. The laad- 
shark and the miser are one. 

“ Twenty years have flown since then. Old age has only bent his iron 
frame nearer to the earth which held his soul. From time to time sad 
stories of hard dealings and oppressive acis towards widows and orphans, 
over whose Property he had extended his mortgage net, reached the pub- 
lic, and of wondrous sums of money, of no more real use to him than so 
many oyster-shells. From the day that I restored him to a worthless life, 
he never came again under my hands, and never did me the slightest 
kindness, 

“Yet, the other day came a messenger with hot haste to call me to 
him. Stonecrop, he said, was ‘dying, or feared so. A new settlement 
was laid out on the western coast, the vultures of speculation had already 
flocked there, and Stonecrop was put in the field. He had pounced on 
various lots just when an acute snrveyor should have reserved them for 
the public. He had possessed himself of the only site for quays and 
wharves, for the erection of a church, and for the supply of spring water. 
He had managed to monopolise woodlands, just where their magnificent 
timber was at hand for exportation. If they wanted a market, they must 
re-buy it of him. 

“From what the man could tell me, I perceived that the very com- 
pees of which I had formerly relieved him, had seized him once more in 

is old age. I believed his time was come, but I did not feel justified in 
refusing his call under such solemn circumstances, where no other aid 
was to be got; I resolved, however, to make a stand for some fair remu- 
neration this time. When the messenger saw I hesitated to undertake the 
jouraey, he pulled from his pocket an open note. It was in Stonecrop’s 
own scraggy, scrambling hand, now almost illegible from feebieness ; but 
it offered large terms, which showed that he doubted of my coming. I 
wrote at the foot of the note that I accepted them, and made the messen- 
ger witness it. We went. 

“ When we descended into this new township it was evening, almost 
dark, and there was a fog so thick that as my guide said, ‘ you might al- 
most hang your hat up on it.” We made our way through roods of mire 
a yard deep, ploughed up by bullock-teams; and piles of sawn timber, 
and trunks of felled trees, amongst blazing fires that blinded us, when 
near, and which gave us no help at a distance for the dense haze. In 
the midst of all the indescribable confusion, discomfort, and ugliness of 
such a nascent settlement, we found our great man, domiciled ina mere 
shed, which hod been erected by some sawyers. There he had cooked for 
himself ; and, if one might jest on such ja subject, had literally taken in 
and done for himself. e dampness of that low, hollow spot, and the 
incessant rains had again produced a pleurisy. : 

“ A kind-hearted woman, the wife of a drayman just by, had ce in 
at his cries, and nursed him to the best of her ability. She descri his 





agonies and moans as having been terrible ; and when I said, ‘but he is 
still now ;’ she gave a look full of meaning, and said : 

“* Yes, and to my thiakiog will soon be stiller.’ 

“T wentin. A candle barnt on a deal box, besides the bedstead, the 
only furniture of the hut. The wretched man lay wide awake, watching 
with a keen look the doorway, and as I advanced, he lifted up his rignt 
band, and said— 

“* That’s you, doctor ; but I’m better, we were in too greata hurry. 
You’ll consider that, eh ?’ 

‘* You are better, you think ?’ 

““¢Q, much better! my pains are gone. They were shockiog, shoek- 
ing. If {could but move my legs—but they eeem to be bad. Yet what 
can ailthem? Iam better, much better.’ 

“ Daring this time I was feeling his pulse. He watoled me with a look 
which betrayed a far deeper anxiety than his words would indicate. | 
put down his arm quietly, and sate in solema silence. on a rude stog), 
which the woman bronght me to his bedside. 

“¢ You think me better, doctor, don’t you?’ said the wasted old man 
with a ghastly and eager look. * You must think so, I am so easy 
now.’ 

“¢Mr, Stonecrop,’ I said, ia a tone to prepare him as well as I could 
for the truth. ‘ You are now an old man, and no circumstance should 
take you by surprise, especially where it concerns your most important 
affairs. You are easy ; thank God for it ; but don’t calculate upon that 
as delaying the crisis at which we must all arrive. I cannot flatter you 
with hopes of recovery.’ 

“The thin, prominent features of the dyiag man, which looked wan 
and bloodless before, at these words grew livid. His eyes glared on me 
with a fearful expression, their white gleaming with a straage largeness 
and glaziness. He clutched me by the sleeve with his big, bony hand, 
which yet seemed to retain an iron grasp. 

“But you don’t think I shall die soon? Not for some days, weeks, 
months? No, no, [I cannot die. I have so much to do.’ 

“+ Let me speak plainly to you,’ I added. ‘If you have so much todo, 
you have little time to do fit in. Your hours, nay your minutes, are 
numbered.’ 

At these words, he lay for a few moments, as if stunned. Then, drag- 
ging hard at my sleeve, he exclaimed, in a fearful, gasping voice, be- 
tween a screech and a whisper— 

“No, no, doctor, you must not say that! 
me! and take half my land.’ 

“* Not all the land on earth,’ I said, ‘ could save you for a second be- 
yond the two short hours that the progress of your disease has marked out 
for you. 

“7 Bat you must save me, doctor. You can doit; you did it before. 
Think what I have to do; what affairs I have unsettled ;‘and that Widow 
Tredgold, who prayed that I might never see her mortgaged fields agaia. 
What won’t she say? A judgment she’llcall it. No, no, dootor, save 
me? Say but the word, and 1’il forgive the widow all. And those Hex- 
ham’s children—them, too—them, too! O Lord! O Lord! who would 
have to do with widows and orphans! A man has nochance. There is 
no driving a bargain with them with any comfort—only trouble, trouble, 
trouble! But let them just do as they like. Doctor, say the word, and 
I'll build a church here. They’li want one. Say it at once, doctor. I 
cau’t die, for I have so much—so very much todo!’ 

* «Have you made your will ?’ 

‘* * No—yes,I once did. I left my nephew the land, and my two nieces 
the houses and the money. Bat it would notdo. When I[ looked on my 
lands they seemed no longer mine. These, I said, are Tom’s ; and when 
I looked at the houses and securities, these, I said, are Mary’s and Jane’s. 
No, no ; they were no longer mine. I could not feel them mine, and | 
tore up the will.’ 

“* You must make another.’ 

“* Yes, yes, doctor—you’ll give me time for that? Oh, I have mach— 
80 very much to do!’ 

“I gave the woman instructions to fetch in pen and paper, quickly ; 
but such things are not soon procured in such a spot. When she was 
gone, I added : ‘ And your Maker, who has crowned you with so much of 
his wealth, how stand your preparations with him ?’ 

“Time enough for that, doctor. Let us make the will first. That’s 
the first thing—that must be done first.’ 

“ He endeavoured to turn himself, as if to be ready to dictate ; but sud- 
den spasms seized him ; he = breath ; clutched convulsively my 
sleeve ; groaned, his head fell back, and with a deep sigh, saying haif- 
audibly, ‘I have so much—to do!’ the days of the great owner of many 
lands were over. The shrewd foreseer of events, the sagacious speculator, 
the keen safe bargainer, died, with his chief work unaccomplished—the 
grand bargain of existence unsecured ! 

“Tt has required the sharp ride of to-day, over rock, and stone, and 
fallen trunk, up steep jagged acclivities, and over many a mile of dark 
mountain forest, amid the moaniog winds and the snapping boughs, to 
oe gry the black impression of that death-bed. But now for a 
sleep 

The three friends threw themselves on their hard couches ; and, at break 
of day, were travelling through a region of magnificent mountains, with 
a bright sua beaming above them amid flyiug clouds, towards the hospi- 
table home of the accomplished and popular A:calapius. 


A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM IRELAND. 


Terence Fiynn, Esq., to Dennis Moriarty, Esq, Barrister-at-Law 
London. 


Flax Lodge, Connemara, 20th Dec., 1855. 


You won’t say that! Save 


My dear Dennis, 

Your last letter after so long a silence was a source of much specala- 
tion to me, not only on account of the remarkable variety of intelligence 
you contrived to squeeze into it, but because by its caligraphy, no less 
than its contents, it showed me that you are acquiring at last (time for 
you!) some fixity of character. Let your wise people who refuse their 
assent to all doctrines that are not capable of demonstration, say what 
they like, they never can shake my belief in an intimate counexion be- 
tween the temperaments, disposition, passions, and habits of a man, and 
his handwriting. There is a great deal to be said on this subject, Den- 
nis, but I will not trouble you at present by entering at large upon so 
extensive an inquiry. I will only just ask you whether you ever saw a 
letter written under the influence of mental agitation, and did not mate- 
rially differ from a letter written by the same hand under ordinary cir- 
cumstances? Now if you can clearly trace the disturbance of the mind in 
the disorderly lines and the tremulous touches of the pen, mending gaps 
here and there in the words, and trying to give a fictitious steadiness and 
unity to the whole, you must admit the existence of that mysterious sym- 
pathy which, operating through the nervous organization, communicates 
to the sheet of paper more or less the impress of the immediate emotion. 
If, on the contrary, there is no change apparent, and the hand that guides 
the pen is as firm in the hour of suffering as in the season of care and 
prosperity, may we not fairly accept it as a visible proof of that imper- 
tarbable strength which “ looks on tempests and is never shaken?” The 
handwriting therefore is an equally certain clue to the accidental condi- 
tions and the essential attributes of character. And I contend that 
it is even a more perfect reflex of the latter, which it betrays uncon- 
sciously, than of the former, which we are generally on our guard against 
and take some pains to disguise. How else are we to account for the in- 
finite variety ot hands in the letters of our correspondents? Most men 
ate taught to write upon pretty much the same system, yet there are 
hardly two who write alike, except by the force of constant intercourse, 
similarity of habits, and foppery of imitation. If there be not some oc- 
cult connexion between the moral nature and the penmanship, how is it 
that handwritings grow up into such distinctive and individualized forms, 
resolving themselves into pen-and-ink features as marked in their expres- 
= 7 the features of the face, which are supposed to be an index to the 
mind 

The only exception I know of on a large scale is to be found in the 
handwriting of women, which is usually uniform and vague, evasive and 
unmeaning, and distinguished by a superfluity of hair strokes and puac- 
tuation, or none at all, and a prodigal expenditure ef space. But here 
again, Dennis, I discern a curious confirmation of my theory. If the hand- 
writing of women bafiles all attempt at speculation on their characters, 
don’t you see that it is on that account all the more faithful to its source, 
since it is notorious that, from the beginning of time to the present year 
of grace, the same baflling of speculation has been going on in regard to 
women themselves. And if by the profoundest ingenuity of investiga- 
tion, aided by the closest insight into their actions, we cannot get at the 
truth of their heart or brains, intentions, wishes, motives, objects, likings oT 
dislikings, antipathies, or sympathies, is it not as clear as the sun at n00n- 
day, that the enigmatical style of their caligraphy is the exact type of 
their characters? Perhaps you will turn round upon me with the old 
quotation from Pope, and tell me that “ most women have no characters 
at all ;” or as it was better stated long before by Butler, — 

The souls of women are so small, 
That some believe they’ve none at all. 
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tterl 
ost ode nalts n such an abominable doctrine, I have you agaia 

of my th ; for nothing ean be more e ve on 
upor another horn y theory ; q ter, than 
a human being who has no fixed, definite, or intelligible he Dt mc 
that manner of writing from which it is impossible to extract om p <0 a 
of any kind, and which is common, with almost imperceptible an hai 
tainly immaterial variations, to tens of thousands of Pariso fingers. whe 
said that the grand aim of female education is to teach women to zone & 
their natures ; and, it this be true, their education has undoubtedly been 
carried to the beight of perfection in this article of handwriting. - 

The diversity of men’s hands is not more strikiag than their Pe lines 
lar peculiarities. Here isa miniature note which occupies — i 
and a half in the centre of a sheet ; written in the ordinary way t wT the 
fill a couple of pages. The letters are not larger than the poe) om 
smallest pia. It must be read by the help of a powerful lens, wh - = 
disclose to you a symmetry and accuracy of form that cannot te “1 
awaken admiration and surprise. Now, you may take my word : 
that the writer has a faculty for small ana minute things, by —— e is 
marked out from the herd of his associates, and apon which he plumes 
himself as a speciality. He has a genius for dates, for little nee, for 
genealogies, fur precision in dress, diction, or personal habits ; wr A 

atickler ior roatiae ; a man milliner in his tastes; a sort of won erfu 

‘calculating boy,’ in some nook or corner of a favourite pursuit j OF 
something else in which this express quality of neatness, or elaborate 
trifing, or close packing, shows iteelf conspicuously. urn from this 
handwriting to another which sprawlsin loose and gigantic characters 
ever the sheet, and in which the actual quantity of matter bears about 
the same proportion to the surface it covers as Falstafi’s pennyworth of 
bread to his immortal ocean of sack. Have you the least doubt what- 
ever, Dennis, avich, that this is a rash, wild, inconsiderate, harum-scarum 
individual ; that his thoughts, such as they are, are always either ina 
terrible hurry or in a state of inextricable confusion ; that logic is a 
terra incognita to him ; that be is pursued through life by an inevita- 
ble fatality—such as leaving something behind which he ought to a ke 

with him when he is going on a jouraey, or arriving justin time to be 
too late; mistaking one thing for another; forgetting his owo name; 
asking affectionately after the health of a dear friend that died last week ; 
getting the tail of his coat perpetually caught in the door he is closing 
bebind him; planting hie chair, with alarming indifference to the admo- 
nitions of experience, upon the ekirts of ladies’ dresses ; and committing 
a thousand social /aches, arising from the waat of forethought and the 
active inflaence of a temperament in which impulse rides triumphant 
over reason and reflection? These are only two specimens out of a 
multitude as namerous as the sands on the sea-shore, or the leaves of a 
North American forest. We bave a large variety in Ireland, with a con- 
siderable preponderance in favour of that broad-cast hand which repre- 
sents the promiscuous scattering of intellectual powers, and the waste 

of time and opportunity. I might mention to you also, not as being ex- 
clusively Irish, but as of frequent occurrence amongst us, that duality of 
hand which reverses the venerable legend of two geutieman rolled into 
one, and reveals the phenomenon of one gentlemen divided into two. 
This habit of writing two different hands, one of which, as described by 
George Stevens, the writer cannot read himself, and the other nobody 
can read for him, is supposed to have come into fashion in the palmy 
days of the landjordocracy of this country ; an era in our national bis- 
tory when it was a matter of no trifling convenience for a gentleman to 
be complete master of several styles, so utterly ualike each other that his 
most intimate friends could not swear with any degree of certainty to 
his handwriting. ‘There is another kind of sign manual which was once 
highiy popular, but which is now rapidly going out through the opera- 
tion of the business habits that are comiog in under the auspices of the 
Bocumbered Estates Courts. I allude to that cabalistic penmanship 
which nothing short of the gift of second-sight could enable a reader to 
decipher—a band which looks as if it were copied, in profound ignorance 
of the original, from a Babylonian brick or a Chinese tea-chest, aad 

which, in the language of our countryman Edmund Barke, may be said 
to exhibit ‘the contortions of the Sibyl without her inspiration.’ The 
most splendid example I remember in this style was the caligraphy of 
that benevolent theologian, Sir Harcourt Lees. If you can imagiae the 
Sphinx engaged in a confidential correspondence, Sir Harcourt was the 
man she would have selected out of all the world for her secretary. Au 
editor of a public jourual, who respectfully declined inserting one of his 
letters, simply because neither he nor anybody on his establishment 
could read it, described the handwriting as geen ee the traces that 
might be supposed to be left by a fly that had tumbled into an ink-bot- 
tle, and crawled out over the paper, shaking his wings, and leaving blobs 
and zigzags of ink behind him. This is another illustration of the 
affinity 1 have been speakiug of, for true it is that the writer was as 
incomprehensible as the writing. You don’t remember Sir Harcourt, 
Dennis. He was before your time. He flourished in the halcyon days 
of The Antidote, and The Bible not a Dangerous Book; when the 
Marquis Weilesley and Mr. Goulburn were carrying out at the Castle 
the traditional check and balance system of government ; when Rich- 
ard Barrett, the ‘martyr,’ was studying home politics in the brewery 
of Messrs. Guinness & Co.; when Sir Abraham Bradley King was in 
the zenith of his glory ; when North and McHale discussed polemics 
with romantic ardour and knightly courtesy; when the Liberator and 
Dr. Blake entered into a Concordat on the ‘ Wings ;’ when Catholic 
Emancipation was a myth, and the sole duty of Irish patriotism consis- 
ted in sowing the wind and reaping the whirlwind. It was in these live- 
ly days that Sir Harcourt Lees became a conspicuous public character ; 
and it must be conceded tohis memory that no man wasever more 
happily qualified to shiue in the age to which he was born. But I must 
not lose my thread in these tempting memories. My business lies with 
the present. 

Returning to our topic, I may wind up by remarking, in the words of 
that keen observer, the Irish girl I formerly introduced to you, that 
“readin’s wonderful, but writiu’ bates it entirely!” And this brings me 
at once to your Iectter. 

Your handwriting has undergone a visible alteration, Dennis. Instead 
of being crabbed and convulsive, as it used to be, written up into the an 
gles of the sheet, and coming down again round the edges, with a diago- 
nal postscript, it is round, clear, and as straight as if it had beén ruled. 
This may be an improvement. It seems toimply that you are beginning 
to lead a regular life, and that you are passing through the Saxon disci- 
pline of turning your thoughts over in your mind before you commit 
them to paper. I dou deny that the change may be for the better in 
some respects ; but it makes me sad at heart, for all that. It is an evi- 
dence to me that the fun is leaving you, as it has left so many others lat- 
terly ; that, like Mr. Commissioner Phillips, you have rooted up the wild 
flowers of imagination, as he would have called them in his poetical 
youth, and surrendered the free soil of your intellect to the cultivation of 
bread ; in short, Dennis, that there is no more wild Irish luxuriance to be 
expected from you, and that in future I must endeavour to consider you 
as a sort of halt-naturalized Eaglishman, who writes a legible hand, and 
keeps within the strict bounds ot matter-of-fact. I don’t blame you, Den- 
nig, but I mourn over you. The bird that plucks out his own feathers 
may be better fitted for the ultimate purpose to which birds are common- 
ly destined, but as long as he lives he will never be able to fly so well 
again. Take your dealing trick out of that observation, Dennis, astore! 
and I wont disturb your evjoyment of it by uttering one word more on 
the subject. 

Indeed [ ought not to be too severe upon you for adopting English 
customs. The bulk of your countrymen at home here, who are not ex- 
es to the same temptations, are insensibly gliding into them ; and it 

only by looking back upon what Ireland was a few years back, and 
comparing it with what Ireland is now, that I see how completely the 
vaccination has taken effect. The fine old cry of “ Ireland for the Irish,” 
is no lenger heard from the Cove of Cork to the Giant’s Causeway; and 
in place of it we hear on all sides * Ireland for the industrious,” no mat- 





lost to all — decency, - graceless ind | ject than Lord Stanley, who, although he never was amongst us before, 





The Albion. — 








seems to that kind of intuitive 
knowledge which, with some highly gifted people, supplies the place of 
experience and observation. But I may remark that in ordinary cases 
when a man says that a new era has set in, it is presumed that he must 
have been pretty well acquainted with the old one, to enable him to ar- 
rive at that conclusion ; for it is only by a comparison of two eras it can 
be confidently affiirmed that the one is at an end and the other bas be- 
gun. Now I don’t mean to dispute the correctness of Lord Stanley’s intui- 
tive perceptions of the by-gone condition of Iréland in a general point of 
view ; but I must venture to express @ doubt as to the accuracy of his 
perceptions concerning the present condition of the country, as compared 
with the past. It may be quite true that the old era is nearly over, but | 
is it tqually true that the new era is really initiated? It was here that | 
his lordship’s oration took a flight into the regions of fancy, where the 
only statistics he had to work upon were pure figures of Speech. The 
Irish peasantry you know, Dennis, are fona of tropes and imagerial dic- 
tion, and not belong quite familiar with the descriptive term introduced 
by Lord Stanley, they imagined it was a metaphorical flourish, from 
which, by their way of pronouncing the vowels, they extracted a cu- 
riously appropriate meaning. Thus “ era,’’ being converted into “ airy,” 
presented to them, and I confess to me also, and to a great many other 
people, @ very bappy notion of the new state of thiags alluded to by his 
ordship ; for if it has any existence at all, it must be looked for some- 
where close in the neighbourhood of those famous Spantsh castles about 
which so much has been said, and so little is known. 
It is easier to pull down than to balld up, and although it required a 
long time to obliterate national habits and prejudices, it will require a 
still longer time to estab'ish others in their place. In this work of revo- 
lution, many accidental agents have given an extraordinary impetus to 
ths expulsion of the ancient social ways and means under which the peo- 
pie enjoyed as much freedom and exemption from care and responsibili- 
ty as a tribe of gipsies or a colony of rabbits. Famine did something ia 
this direction. Typhus likewise helped a little. The fall of the landlords, 
which—not to say it irreverently—closely resembled the suicide of Sam- 
son, bad a considerable effect upon the popular faith in a special Irish 
Providence. The insertion here and there of a few new proprietors, with 
views diametrically opposed to the theories of their predecessors, has also 
exercised a temporary influence on the surrounding population ; just as a 
turbid mountain river when it rushes into a lake, discolours the surface 
for a few yards, and then disappears. All these causes combined, together 
with the drain of emigration, and the pressure of that unrelenting neces- 
sity which is a paramount over all romastic pleas of caste and custom, 
have disturbed the “ face of the waters” in Ireland, and in shallow places, 
drifted away the foundations. The consequences are plain enough. The 
people are altered, Dennis. You can see it in their eyes, where the plea- 
sant twinkle that used to wink at misfortune, as if it were a sort of pas- 
time, is gradually displaced by a look of gravity that sits unnaturally 
upon them. You can trace it in the tones of their voices, and the serious- 
ness of their discourse. The mellifluous undulations of the brogue have 
become a perplexity to the ear. You have the vehicle without its freight, 
the hull without its jovial crew, the music without the words, the baccha- 
nalian inspiration without the wine, Puck without the mischief. In short, 
the humour that lay in the depths of Irish character, playing with sorrow, 
is gone—or going. The tenderness that shed such a mellow light upon 
the darkest passions, softening and subduing them, bas abdicated its func- 
tions. The gay ant has been metamorphosed into a hard man, and 
would be a thoughtful man, if he knew how to think ; but that is a strange 
art, which he has yet to learn. All his old resources fail him now. He 
can no longer discover springs of hope io circumstances of desolation. He 
has arrived at that stage of progress when he is beginning to awaken to 
the bitter knowledge of realities. His ignorance formerly was bliss, and 
his present acquisitions of wisdom have by no means improved his happi- 
ness. If the life of a beggar has many positive drawbacks, it has also 
seme negative advantages ankaown to kings, as the song tells us. It has 
no to-morrow. It never looks forward. It is not encumbered with the 
custody of treasures, the cares of property, or the responsibility of station. 
It pays neither rent, taxes, nor tithes. It lives upon every man’s land, 
without being put to the trouble of tillage. It has no laws to obey, be- 
yond its own whims and desires. It adapts its apparel to the weather by 
any means within reach, and is content to keep out the cold without con- 
sulting the fashions. It is never plagued by a choice of suits, and carries 
its wardrobe upon its back. It has a joy in its tatters, incomprehensible 
to the wearers of silk and West Saxony cloth. It houses itself at its ease 
under hedges and haystaeks, baros and sheds ; and if ite accomodation is 
not very luxurious in the wintry nights, it has the satisfaction of knowing 
that it has nothing to pay the next morning. Such was, in certain as- 
pects, somewhat dignified by local traditions into a species of historical 
uperism, the life of the Irisb raral population before the disturbing in- 
Sucks to which I have alluded came into operation. 
And what effect have they produced? Simply to make Pat conscious 
that this vagrant, but cheerful, way of existence was not the best for 
bringing out either his own energies or the resources of the soil, and, as 
the patron saint is said to have done with the toads and serpent, “ to open 
his eyes to a sense of his situation,” and leave him there pondering upon 
a future which is to him as inscrutable as a floating bog. He sees move- 
ments going on around him, which he is informed are to work miracles 
in the country ; but for the life of him he cannot make head or tail of 
them. He listens with marvellous patience and unspeakable wonder to 
the maxims of political economy, and the prophecies of social redemption, 
which are incessantly addressed to him ; he hears voices of authority call- 
ing on him to exert himeelf, to put his shoulder to the wheel, to emanci- 
pate himself from religious heart- burnings and party strife ; and his ex- 
pectations are wound up to the highest pitch by the astonishing intelli- 
gence that the millennium of peace and plenty is already come. He un- 
derstauds just enough of all these glowing assurances and urgent appeals 
to enable him to perceive that radical changes of some kind are taking 
laee about him ; but seeing that he is still in much the eame state he was 
n before, only more distinctly isolated and cut off from the sympathies 
which formerly made common cause with him, the result is, that instead 
of finding his condition practically improved, he discovers that it is only 
unsettled. 
I am well aware that the first step towards the amelioration of evils is 
the renunciation of the evils themselves. You must be off with the old 
love before you are on with the new; andI am far from undervaluing 
the importance of that critical moment in a nation’s progress when it may 
be said to be struggling at a turning-point. But I wish you to see clear- 
ly our exact position, and not to be misled by any fine pictures of Irish 
elysiums, evea when they are painted by such skilful artists as Lord Stan- 
ley. Depend upon it, Dennis, we are a long way off yet from his Lord- 
ship’s “ new era.” If it is coming at all—and very slight obstructions 
may retard it indefinitely—it is coming at an uncommonly slow pace, 
with occasional stoppages in the manner of that ingenious machine which 
for every step it made in advance made two backwards. Oar real situa- 
tion would be more accurately described, perhaps, by saying that we are 
in a state of transition ; a phrase which, I admit, does not convey, in re- 
ference to Ireland, as precise a signification as I could desire.— To be con- 
cluded next week. 


and even then oaly for a few 








A RAILWAY PANIC. 


BY A. B, EDWARDS. 

“ If this were played upon a stage, now, I could condemn it as an improba- 
ble fiction.” — Twelfth Night. 

“ Do you think I look like a madman?” 

I was falling into a train of pleasant thought when these words, utter- 
ed in a clear, steady voice by my opposite neighbour, fell upon my ear. 
started and looked him in the face. He was a small, sallow, intelligent- 
looking man, muffled from head to foot in a superb Spanish cloak lined 
with sables. His tone of voice was perfectly composed and matter-of- 


ter to what country, creed, or colour they belong ; as if indastry ought to | fact. 


supersede the claims of birthright, and the ugages of a long roll of past 
ages, during which the potato, unassiated by foreign aid, except perhaps 
& little occasional help trom the pig, did the whole work of the land. So 
completely were the tunctions of the plough and the harrow, the spade 
and the hoe, aud all the other implements and appliances of agricalture 
performed in silence by these two self-acting agents of our pastoral pros- 
perity, that I often thought we could not hit upon a more sppropriate 


orest to surmount th ) 
potato in its mouth, e arms of Ireland, than a pig couchant, holding a 


A change is undeniabl i 
particulars. The pi ably passing over the country in these fundamental 


> Pig is uo lounger “ the gentleman that pays the rent,”’ 
as he used to be in the times wh id: y 7 
ceased to represeat eB no reat was paid ; and the potato has 


the acri 3 Py 
fact at all ; and when iy on pe interest. There is no doubt of the 


paid usa flying visit the other da 
- Dp so struck by What he didn’t s00—baving pe Bommel I suppoze, 2 
Holy ei ~ — Ly neen - ating as ever,—that he declared pub- 
, nD - 4 
ers of description, that « new Cloqueuce entirely beyond my poor pow 


sas Indeed, sir,’ I replied, with some surprise, “no such idea occurred 
to me. 

“But I am mad, though!” he retorted in the same quiet, confiden- 
tial way. , 

I was in no humour for levity just then, and as this was so evidently 
an attempt at practical joking, I made a brief reply to that effect, and 
looked out of the window. It was an express train, going at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour—every moment bore me farther from one who was 
inexpreesibly dear to me, aud I felt that I never wished for silence aad 
solitude more than at that moment. The worst of it was that, if this 
man had made up his mind to talk, I could not help heariag him, and 
there was no one for him to address, since we were alone together in the 
carriage. . 

* Yes,” he continued, “I really am mad. I bave just escaped, just 
escaped—not an hour ago. Shall I tell you how I did it?” 


I continued to look out at the landscape flying past, aud feigned not 
to hear him. 





era bad set ia upon Ireland. It woulda’t 
become me to pretend to have better sources of information on the sub- 
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with Lord Palmerston and the ace of clabs. No—yes—oh, yes! the ace 
o* clubs had certainly something to do with it. However, that is of no 
Co: -equence now. I had a fine house, and gardens, and horses, and ser- 
var.'s, and a wife——-aha! such a pretty, gentle, loving, little wife! And 
I loved her, too—nobody knows how I loved her—only I wanted to mar- 











der her. I loved her so, that I wanted to murder her! Wasn’t that a 


rare joke, eh !” 
I began by this time to feel seriously ancomfortable. It was getting 


slowly dusk, and my companion’s face, composed as it was, wore an edd 
expression that I did not quite like. 


“ Pray, sir,” I said, with affected carelessness, “let us change the sub- 


jeet. If you insist on conversing with me, we may as well choose a more 


agreeable theme.” 


“ Agreeable! Why, could anything be more agreeable? Well, I will 
continue. It was a long time before they found it out, I hid it so well. 
But I knew it well enough, for I used to see faces everywhere, in the fur- 
niture, up in the trees, in the bushes; and I knew they could not really 
be there, and that I was mad at last. For I had alwaysexpected it. Ay, 
ever since I was a boy at sehool! Somehow they did find it out, though, 
in spite of all my caution, and I was go cautious, so cautious! They 
found it out, and, one day two men came and seized me in my garden— 
my own garden! and took me to the mad-house! Ob, it was a dreary 
place, that mad-house! They shut me up by myself in a bare, cold 
room, with never a fire to warm me, though it was bitter winter. The 
windows were barred across with iron, through which the daylight shone. 
as if through the ribs of a ekeleton ; and every night—would you be- 
lieve it ?—every night there came a fearful shape and sat there, mocking 
and mowing at me in the moonbeams! That was a hell, indeed! One 
night, when I could bear it no longer, I rushed upon the shape and fought 
and struggled with it, and dashed it up against the hard walls—and then 
the keepers came and tore me from it and bound me down with cords 
upon my bed. I heard them say to one another that I had tried to de- 
stroy myeelf ; but I knew better. It was the shape I struggled with—it 
was the shape I tried to kill! Only they could not see it. Yet there it 
still eat, mocking,*mocking, mocking, all the long night through; and 
they watching in my room, and yet so blind that they could not perceive 
it! Ido not know how long this fury of mine lasted, but I think it 
must have been a weary time. At last, one night, I woke from a trou- 
bled sleep, and lo! the shape was gone! Ah, then I wept for joy that I 
was free frem it, and then I was proud, very proud, for it was gone, and 
I had cosquered it at last! Well, time went on, and I resolved I would 

ow do you suppose I went to work? Why, I pretended to be 
cured of my madness. Every day the doctor came to see me. But not 
me alone ; [ could hear him going to every room all along the corridor, 
and so I knew when he was coming long before he got by my door. [I 
must deceive him, I knew, as well as everybody else. Oh, it was a hard 
taek, but I did it! The worst of my madness was that I could not help 
thinking of the oddest things, and when I talked my tongue would atter 
them. However, I schooled myself to talk to him. I practised 
in a calm, low voice—I studied what I should say—I accustomed myseit 
to rise and bow, as if he were entering the room. I did not speak mach, 
but what I said was reasonable—I knew it was reasonable. I used to 
say that I felt better ; that I was tired of the confinement; that I hoped 
shortly to be permitted to return home, and sometimes (that was a clever 
thought) I asked anxiously after my wife. One day she came to see me. 
You cannot think what an effort her visit cost me. She looked so pale, 
and timid, and pretty that day—and I forced myself to sit down by her ; 
to say to her all the things I had learnt to say to the doctor ; to take her 
band ia mine ; and—oh, I longed to kill her so the whole time. Bat I 
did ntt. Ab, no! [even kissed her cheek at parting, though I conld 
have yelled aloud for rage as I bent over her. I don’t know whether 
they still suspected me, but I was not released, for all my pains. So I 
determined to be ill. I knew the doctor would find me out if I only pre- 
tended ; therefore, I starved myself. Ha! ha! wasn’t that fine! This 
is how [did it. Every day, instead of eating the food they brought to 
me, I put half of it under a loose board in the floor, and half I left, say- 
ing that I felt ill and could eat no more. Each day I left more and 
more, 80 that it should seem as if my appetite grew constantly worse. 
And then I got ill—only I did eat just a morsel now and then to keep 
me from dying. I suffered fearfully, but still I played my part out, and 
met the doctor’s eye with one as quiet as his own. At last he said that 
I must be removed to another part of the house, and that I required air, 
or I should never recover. And then did I not laugh, even though I 
was so ill, to think how I had outwitted him. My new room was plea- 
sant, and looked over a garden. Atthe end of the garden was a rail- 
be ete railway I made up my “mind to escape. Aha! what joy 
to be fiying along behind that eager engine—fiying away, away, and ne- 
ver stopping! Soh! I knew well that I must have money to do thi. 
Money! where, how could I get money? You will see presently. I did 
not mear to die, you know, so I ate mere now, and got better. It is not 
every one, let me tell you, that is brave enough to endure starvation as 
I did. Madmen are no cowards! Well, they used to let me walk in the 
garden after awhile, but with the keeper always beside me. By-and-bye 
the doctor began to speak of my release as of a thing that might be in 
time—and then—ther, although the end for which I had been working 
was almost within my erasp, I felt an irresistible power compelling me 
to escape, and not to wait for their tame deliverance. Day and night I 
waited and watched to do it. 

The opportunity came soon. One morning when I was walking 
with the keeper in the garden, who should come out but the doctor, and 
what should he do—the senseless fool !—but order the keeper to go in, 
Oh, how my heart leaped and danced within me when he said it! But [ 
kept very still—very still and calm, listening to the man’s footsteps on 
the gravel walk till he was quite, quite gone. I have told you that the 
railway crossed the bottom of the garden. Well, towards this spot I went 
carelessly, as if - accident, you know), and he with me. 

“*¢ This beautiful day will do us all good, Mr. B————-,’ he said to me, 
in his smooth, deceitful voice. 

+ “He was walking with his bands in his pockets, chinking the gold 
coins as he went—that gold I needed! 

“*T hope that you may soon enjoy the summer on your own estates,’ he 
continued. 

“ He looked so sleek and self-confident and smiling as he spoke then, 
that I hated him more than ever. 

I did not dare to trust my voice in answer, or suffer my eyes to dwell 
on him. Could he have seen ¢hem for an instant, hé would have read my 
purpose. Just then we reached the extremity of the garden, and stood 
looking down from the high bank upon the level train-lines below. There 
was nothing but a low hedge between us and the road; in an instant I 
turned upon bim. 

«es Die? I shrieked. ‘ Die now! I am mad,I am mad ; and I have sworn 
to do it! 

“J had the strength of ten in my arms. I seized and closed with him, 
and dashed his skull against the tree-trank by which we were standing ! 
Oh, it was a glorious vengeance! I beat the smooth smile out of his 
face till his owa children would not have known him, and [ stamped and 
danced upon bim and laughed loudly, loudly! Suddenly I heard the dis- 
tant whistle of the train at the village station far away. There was not 
a moment to be lost! I tore the watch from his pocket, and I took the 
parse with the gold! and then, ha! ha! ha! I flang the body over upon 
the lines, and the train came swiftly on and on, and crushed him as he 
lay! Was not that a revenge, and would any bata madman bave thought 
of it? Tell me that! tell me that!” 

I was so frozen with horror that I sat as if petrified, and could not ut- 
ter a word. 


“ Now you want to know how I came here,” continued the maniac 


I| more quietly, after a momentary pause. “ Well, he had this cloak on 


before the straggle. I wrapped it round me and went straight through 
the gardens and out of the gate, past his very lodge-keeper ; and, thanks 
to the high collar, none of them knew me—for we were much of a height, 
the doctor and me. Once out of sight of the house—the dreary, cruel 
house |—I seemed as if I had wings upon my feet, I fled away so fast. 
The people in the streets of the town stared at me, but what matter? I 
mingled with the crowd at the station and paid my fare lit the rest with 
—ha! ha !—with the doctor’s money! But there was blood ou the gold. 
I tried to rab it off, but I could not. It came again as fast as I removed 
it, and 1 thought they would see it when I put the money down ; they 
did not, though, and here I am free, free! Now, auswer me, do you be- 
lieve that I’m a madman?” 

He put his face quite close to mine as he said this, and his voice 
from its former level tone to a quick, harsh, exulting calibre that thrilled 
me with dismay. It was now almost dark, too, and his eyes shone with 
a cold unnatural lustre like the phosphorescent light which ia thrown off 
from fish in a state of putrefaction. It was clear that I mast make some 
reply ; even while I hesitated he repeated the question, and this time 
more impatiently. a hs 

“ Well, yea,” I gaid at last, with quivering lips ; “I—TI think you must 
be mad.” 





“I was not always mad, ob, dear, no! I do not exactly remember now 
what it was that drove me to it, but I think it was something connected 





“Dl prove it to you,” he whispered, bending still closer to me. “ How 
do you think I’ll prove it, now?” 
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« Teannot tell,” I said, faint) 

“ 2 t * 

“By m : amy I murdered him! What! did you think I 
meant to let you live, when Ijtold you all about it? Live to betra 
me, and take me back to the o,no! Madmen are brave, mad- 
men are cunning, madmen are strong ¥ 

I saw that force could avail me nothing here. In 
always regain my presence of mind. This time it did not fail me, and 
was cool in an instant. 

“ Stop,” I said calmly, fixing my eyes fall upon him. “ You have not 
told me all yet. If you are determined to have my life, it is only fair 
that you should finish your story first.” oe 

“ That’s true,” said the madman, with an appearance of curiosity. 
“ What have I left out?” 

“,You have not explained to me about Lord Palmerston and the ace of 
clubs.” 

“I didn’t think you’d care to hear that,” said he, doubtfully. 

“]’d rather hear that than ann one part.” 

It was so dark now, that nothing of the country 
and the Jamp cast a sickly glare through the carriage. I knew that we 
must be within a short distance of the London terminus. If I could only 
divert his attention for a little while longer, I was saved! I determined 
to keep him in conversation if possible. 2 

“Lord Palmerston began it, you must know,” he continued, “ and the 
ace of clubs finished it.” 

“Did you know Lord Palmerston?” I asked. 

He looked at me vacantly, as if he did not comprehend my question, I 
repeatedit. | 

T Know him! I bred and trained bim!”’ 

“ Oh, indeed!” I said, “ Pray proceed.” . 

“] bred and trained him on my own estates. I was as fond of him as 
I eould have been of a child—ay, and fondertoo ; for if I had nad a child, 
I must have wrung its neck—I feel I must !” : 

Here he fixed his eyes on me again with that horrid glare, and his fin- 
gers worked pasegealy together, as if longing to be at my throat. 

“Yes, I should have killed my child. ’Tis rare sport to kill—— 

” 


“ Bat about Lord Palmerston ?” I interrupted. 
His face resumed the old expression, and a gloomy shade seemed to pass 


over it. } 
“ Ab!” said he, moodily, “ that was a dreadful disappointment, wasn’t 
it?” 
“You have not told me yet,” Isaid. “Did his lordship treat you 
ill ?” 


“ He lost! he lost! I bad backed him with half my fortune, and he lost! 
But, hark you!” and he clutched me by the arm as he said it, “ he was 

ed—I koow he was drugged—the night before |” 

“Then Lord Palmerston was a horse !’’ I exclaimed. . 

“ Of course he was. I told youso at first. You don’t pay attention— 

ou’re not interested.” 
“ Indeed, I am, deeply,” I replied eagerly. “ Pray go on.” 
We must be in now before five minutes were past—this I was assured 

Five minutes! long enough to die! 

“ That is all,” replied he, with a suspicious stare. “He lost, and I 
lost. That’s the end of it.” 

“ But what has this to do with the ace of clubs?” 

“The ace of clubs!” said he, fiercely. “ What’s that to you?” — 

“ You promised to tell me, you know ; and I should like to hear it,” I 
replied, in a conciliating tone. “ You have not told me half yet. Do 
tell me about the ace of clubs.” 

“ I was desperate, you see,” said the maniac. “I was desperate after 
Palmerston knocked up. I had always ayedeliolg till then, but some- 
how I fell into it when I saw the mea at the c ubjiplaying night after 
night, winning and losing—winning and losing! I often saw as much 
gold change hands on a single card as would have covered all my losses 
on the turf; and then I could not resist it.” 

“So you played too?” 

“So I played too. Fora whole week I won incessantly. Aha! the 
red gold and the rustling notes that I took bome every night for that 
week ; I won more, three times more, than I had lost by the race! And 
then came the turn of the luck.” 

* You lost ?” 

“ All that I had grisea, in one night! But I was not satisfied : I went 
on again the next , and lost, aud lost, and lost, till overz ming I had 
on earth was gone—ay! all I had on earth was not enough to 


t emergencies I 


beyond was visible, 


of. 


pay it 
But I know how it was. That old man I played with was the Fiend. I 
knew he was the Fiend. I saw it in his eyes.” 


He paused. His excitement terrified me. The whistle of the guard 
rang sbrilly through the air, and the pace of the train slackened. He 
listened—he knew that we were coming in—he turned suddenly towards 


me. 

“ But what about the ace of clubs?” I urged, hurriedly. “ Did the old 
man turn it up?” 

“ Will you betray me if I tell you?” 

“Never,” I said, earnestly. 

“ Listen, then. I hid it in my sleeve ; for 1 was desperate. I staked 
thousands on the chance of my cutting it. They all stood round, betting 
how it would turn up ; the old man—eurse him!—smiled, and let me do 
it ; but he had seen me—he had seen me! And when I cut the ace of 
clubs, he stood up and called me ‘ Thief!’ ” 

A 4 oh pg of light streamed in at the windows—the train stopped. 
Thank ! we were arrived! The madman shrunk back at the sight of 
the lamps and the crowd of faces beyond. I leaned over the door, and 
with fingers that refused to do their work, felt eagerly for the handle. 

“ What is the matter? what is this?” he said, timidly. 
“ Help!” I shrieked, springing out SO the platform among the tide 
ngers. ‘“ Help! this man is mad!’ 

ere were two men standing by the door through which we had to 
past who seemed anxiously to scrutinize each face as it went by. They 
th turned as I spoke, and one came to me. 

“Where is he, sir?” said he, respectfully. ‘“ We’re waitin’ for him. 
It’s been telegraphed alone the line that he’s murdered some one down 
at H , and he’s awful dangerous.” 

He had ventured out by this time, and was standing irresolutely be- 
side the carriage door, as if not knowing where to turn. 

As for me, I could only point to him, the power of speech was gone ; 
and just as they had captured him, I fell senseless to the ground. 
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THE TWILIGHT MUSINGS OF AN OLD MAN. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 


We borrow these papers from the eurrent number of the Dublin Univer Magavine which 
contains no intimation of the source whence they ie ere: _— 


“ Ah! distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor.” — The Raven. 
* Deep as love-- 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in Life! the days that are no more.’ — Tennyson 
“« All, all are gone, the old familiar faces !”—Lamb. 


CHAPTER I. 


I remember—many things—and many men. You will find me a gar- 
rulous old man, yet I was not alwaysso. I remember—yes, remember 
well—the time when I was a boy—a youth, silent and reserved ; oh, how 
long ago ; I remember my echool-days—the days of my youth—the days 
of my manhood! Yes, “I remember,’ it is the burden of an old man’s 
song, ever recurring. And I pray God earnestly, if it be His good plea- 
sare, that I may never lose the blessed memories of the past. Oh! they 
are musical, those two words. And memory is, indeed, a good gift—like 
the voiceless echo that haunts your brain of the song that some loved voice 
has sung. And when such songs were singing in my ears—morning, 
noon, and night—never tiring. Iremember her who sang them. And 
what is it that strikes against my hand ?—I raise it to brush (it cannot 
be a tear from my eyelid)—a locket, and within it a curl of soft brown 
hair. Ah! that voice was silent for ever when that dark tress was se- 
vered. I remember when I told my love to her first. It was not a glow- 
ing eunset (as I then thought it was) ; no, it was acalm autumn twilight, 
when only the highest clouds retained traces of the departed sun in bright 
spots. My memory has such bright spots, too, and this is one of them. 
I remember her standing beneath the beautiful white jasmine, with its 
. Silvery stars, and its me, sweetas the memories of the with her 
deep, clear eyes, and her soft brown hair ; and she was singing—she loved 
singing, and I loved singing too, for I loved her, and she was an embodied 
song. Alas! they are the echoes of that song that now die along the 
deserted chambers of my But I remember what she sang— 

“ He came to me to woo me, 
And he whispered low unto me, 
And he knelt down befere me, 
As though he would adore me, 
And he said, ‘ O can fy love me, 
Can you love as I love you!’ 











“* And I bent me down and told him, 
How dear I e’er did hold him, 
And I blessed him, and I praised him, 
And from his knees I raised him, 
And I said, that I could love him, 
Could love him as he loved me !”” 


And then I drew near her, and repeated low the words she had sung. 


] | 1 did so, scarcely knowing what I did. And I said, “ Oh! can you love 


me—can you love me, as I love you?’ And I remember how she turned 
to me, and how I led her into the orchard, and there amid the shady 
trees, whose fruit was rivalled in blushes by my darling’s cheeks, there 
she told me all her love; and when J asked her if she could love me as I 
loved her, she said—* Oh! far, far more.” And I remember then was 
our first quarrel, for I said that was impossible. And yet, I think we 
quarrelled more for the sake of making it up again. 

But the fire is burning low, and I shall go to my bed, and in the morn- 
ing I awake, and know that an angel bas kissed me ia my slumbers, and 
my pillow is bedewed with tears that I do not think Ished. Donotsmile 
at what you may call an old man’s fancies, for they are dear tome. I 
have no friends but those who are now angels of light, and they loved 
me so fondly when livfag, they cannot but visit me sometimes now. Yet 
it is a dream—life is a dream—and now the last spark has died away on 
the hearth, and Iam weary. Ah! I remember a time when I was not so 
easily wearied ; and yet lI still love to sit there before the fire that flickers, 
and fades, and expires like a young man’s hopes. I love to think of my 
young hopes, and those who shared them: sitting here till I fall asleep 
and dream of the blessed past, and I awake to the caresses of her dog, 
now old and grey like his master. Ah! I remember the little, low green 
wicket, that did not bar his entrance to a white cottage. Oh! how well 
I remember that cottage. The sweet jasmine over the porch, a slip of the 
one beneath which she stood on that autumn evening. And that cot- 
tage is not altered ; it stands as it stood then—then, when my hopes va- 
nished like a bubble, and like that bubble’s hues were the brightest ere 
they faded for ever. 1 love that little white house well; without in the 
garden, the flowers roam at will, and the fir-trees on the lawn are now 
nearly hid by the ivy that we planted, then bnt a little slip we brought 
from Berry Pomeroy, in the brightest week of my life, when firat we were 
wedded. Well do I remember thet day. We wandered through the 
plantation till we came suddenly upon a ruined tower that the ivy clung 
to fondly, as my memory clings to these dear recollections. And the sun 
came streaming through the loop-holes and gilded the old rains, till they 
looked as they must have done when the banquet was in those halls, and 
the music sounded through the open roofs, and the cressets and the torches 
gleamed on the grey stones as the slow setting sun did then. And we 
plucked it in the deserted “ Lady’s Bower,” with laughter and merri- 
ment; and little did we then think that when the hand that plucked it 
was in the grave, that little root would have climbed to the top of the 
tall trees, and have mingled its rustlings with the sighing of the firs. And 
we returned to our little humble home as gladly as my thoughts come 
back to it again now. But the garden is altered since that time, and the 
roses shed their leaves over the weed-encumbered ground, and the double- 
daisies that we had planted in the borders, the little offering of a cot - 
tage child in gratitude to my darling, have regained their wild sim- 
plicity. 


There were many simple flowers there, for her heart did not prize them 
for their worldly value but for their associations, and, therefore, many a 
wild flower blossomed there that would hardly have found place elsewhere. 
There was a blue corn-flower that little Amy Lloyd brought, after my 
nee had been telling her some tales; and Amy said it was the flower 
the Princess Bluette had been changed into; and I remember my darling 
kissed her, and said she would keep it for her sake; and the flower is 
blooming now, but the hand that planted it iscold in death. All the 
flowers are growing wild without, forgetting that dear hand that loved to 
tend them. Within, in the silent rooms, all remains unchanged ; and the 
world rolls on and presses by in ceaseles: tide withont ; but that room 
stays for ever the same, and shall do so until I close my eyelids to wake 


‘| to an eternity of joy. I know that when I am lying beneath the green 


sod in the churchyard, strange faces will gleam in those rooms—strange 
voices sound in that cottage—strange hands will work strange changes, 
and desecrate what I hold sacred. But I know not why it is these thoughts 
do not cause me any sadness ; perhaps it is, because then I shall clasp the 
jewel to my heart, and the casket will be valueless. But now all is the 
same—day after day. There stands the harp untouched—there lies the 











music-book unopened—save when the night-wind sweeps in and turps 
over the leaves—and then goes away with a new melody, and sings it to 
the fir-trees on the lawn. And there lies her work-basket on the table, 
with the reels, and needles, and scissars—once bright, but now rusted by 
the tears that have fallen upon them. And there, too, would have been 
her last unfinished piece of work, but it was a labour of love for the poor, 
and I could not bear that her last work of charity on earth should not be 
fulfilled, so I gave it to the poor creature for whom it was intended. 

And the pictures hang there still, and in the vases on the mantel-piece 
are the stalks of the flowers she placed in them ; but the petals I remem- 
ber, a long time ago, lying withered on the marble—all that now remains 
of some of them is a little dust—the rest have flown away with the night 
winds that sigh and wander through the house, and up the stairs, to that 
room with the white-curtained bed, and over the white-draped dressing- 
table, where the little ruby and blue bottles, and the ehoice little pieces 
of rare old china stand unmoved ; and the scent has gone from the bot- 
tles, as the light and blessing of love has faded from that deserted house. 
And the winds wander on to the little room with the treasure of un- 
— toys; and tee little cradle in which I dimly remember a baby 
ace, . 

f “« That into Stillness passed again, 
And left a want unknown before!” 
A subject—and the only one—to be regu | touched on, and speken of, 
though ever remembered and regretted by her and by me. And I know 
@ green mound in the churchyard, scarce three spans long, and a little 
stone cross at the head, and on it three words :— 
‘“« Here lies in blest and happy rest, 
A blossom bud that ne’er unfurled 
To the rough breezes of the world, 
But on its mother’s breast 
Short time did fill two hearts with glee, 
Then faded, as though born to be 
A link to draw to Heaven, 
The mother and the father fond, 
Who know their child the skies beyond, 
To God’s high service given!” 
And in moonlight and twilight there is a taller cross, whose shadow seems 
ever to bend toward that little mound. And they told me when I grew 
well again, that it was hers, and they tell me so now. But she will re- 
turn—she will come back to me again. I wander down to the cottage, 
and ever expect her to come forth to meet me—and she is there. I hear 
her voice—and it cannot be the breezes that swept the strings as she used 
todo. But now the moon is streaming through the window, and the vil- 
lage is silent, and the shadow of the churcb tower hides those two crosses 
that I have been looking at so earnestly ; and to-morrow is the day— 
to-morrow—oh that I could sleep it away! to-morrow is the bitter, bitter 
day that tells me so forcibly—that convinces me, all unwilling as I am— 
that there she does sleep at the foot of the cross. 
CHAPTER Il. 
“ Thus we, oh Infinite, stand Thee before ! 
And lay down at Thy feet without one sigh, 
Each after each, our precious things and rare, 
Our close heart-jewels, and our garlands fair ; 
Perhaps Thou knewest that the flowers would die, 
And the long-voyaged hoards torn out all dust, 
So take them while unchanged ; to Thee we trust 
Our uncorruptible treasure—Thou art just !’—Unknown. 
“The moon made thy lips pale, beloved, 
The wind made thy bosom chill ; 
The night did she 
On thy dear head 
Its frozen dew, and thou didst lie 
Where the bitter breath of the naked sky 
Might visit thee at will.”—Sue.uey. 

I remember this morning, many, many years ago. Frank wasin Italy, 
and I had been expecting him, aad last night, a long time back, he was 
to have reached London. But the night had been stormy and wild, and 
the sea had run high, and the poor fishermen had some of them been 
ob'iged to leave their nets on the beach and fly to the top of the rocks ; 
and those on the island had awakened with the rush of waters and fled to 
their boats ; and the surge swept away the huts and mets, and left the lit- 
tle rocky islet bare. Trees had been blown over the rocks, and large 
ones were to be seen in the morning heaying and tossing on the hardly 
pacified surges ; and the rails at the turning of the drive, that stood at 
the edge of a precipice of eighty feet, were blown into the sea. The road 
went straight on to the white railing, till it looked as though it had led 
sheer eighty feet into the sea, and then, all at once, it turned with the 
palings, bounding it on the left, and on the right a dark fir plantation 
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climbed the side of the hill, which sloped upwards to some height. There 
were the the timid rabbits that bounded down, and looked at the sea with 
their large, wondering eyes, and then flitted back again to their holes, 
Bat that night they had none of them ventured out of the warren, The 
very gulls flew to their homes in the rocks, and the white specks that the 
blue lightning showed on the sea, were not the wings of sea-birds, but 
the sails of distressed ships. Oh, how few ever reached a safe harbour! 
In the morning I arose, filled with dismal forebodings, and mounted m 
horse to ride over to B for the letters, hoping to hear of my 
brother. 

I remember she came to the gate, and stood there watching me; and 
Luath, the fine hound, hung back to stay with his mistress, but I called 
him, and he came uawillingly. In turning to call him, I looked at her, 
There she stood by the green wicket, in her white dress, like a gleam of 
sunshine ; and though it was too far to see them, I knew that her clear, 
bright eyes were watching me so earnestly ; and I came to the bend of 
the road, and I turned it, and I saw her no more, no more !—yes, I saw 
her once more, once more! But how blessed to me is the memory of that 
day, though bitter and inflexible the decree then seemed that made it 
the darkest day of my life, Still it is blessed when I think how that 
last day was spent—spent as it should be by one on the point of leaving 
this world. And in my inquiries for her on the next day, there were few 
in the village that she had not visited ; and where she visited, she wag 
not content with moral teaching and good advice, but with warm, earnest 
deeds, and good, kind, Christian gifts. 

I rode to the town, but the letters bad not arrived. And, oh, heaven! 
the anguish I endured in my ride home! I did not think it could be 
equolled, till I felt agonies, far, far more dreadful. 

That night, when I returned home late, she was not there. The next 
morning she returned not. All that night I searched, and in the morn- 
ing, wearied out with my exertions, I lay down and fell into a deep 
sleep ; but the search was carried on untiringly. 

And there were whispers in the village. The kind, good*people came 
to see me, and “they were sorry.” Iremember they said, “she was 
young—giddy ; they were sorry for me.” But I was angry, God for. 
give me, and I spoke words that I repent of now. But oh! she could 
not, could not have done so. She, my darling, so good, so true? Ob, 
no! Thank heaven, I did not for a moment deubt her ; and I forgive 
them asa Christian, and pray that they may be forgiven, who wronged 
her only in thought. In the afternoon, when I awoke, I was called on by 
a little boy, who came, he said, from his mother—his little sister was 
dying. They lived in a small hut on the sea-shore, nearly two miles 
from my house. He told me that they had expected her down there— 
she had promised to eome two days ago. I needed no further excitement, 
but leaped on my horse and galloped along the shore. Luath, too, who 
had been very mournful for the whole day, now strode boldly on in front. 
A mile and a half were soon passed, when I beard him how! loudly, and 
dash onwards towards the foot of the cliff. I looked up, and almost ex. 
pected to see her at the top. But there was nothing there save the few 
remaining stakes of the palings ;—she was not there. And the dog 
howled again—such a long, mournful cry, human-like, the despairing 
ery of some strong man in his death-throes. I approached, as it were, in 
a dream—slowly—hesitating; and oh, horror! there lay a human form 
on the sbingle at the foot of the rock, and near it lay scattered the frag- 
ments of the little dainties that a small basket, which I almost feared [ 
knew had contained. Oh! doubt and dread—I leaped to the ground—I 
raised it ia my arms, One glance, aud I remember no more, save a 
sharp, cold pang through my heart as I fell to the ground, while Luath’s 
long, sad howl rung ~ ¢r in my ears. 

A blank follows, and I remember no more distinctly, save that I dimly 
recollect lying in a bed, and dreadful creatures were around my pillow, 
and they gibed and gibbered at me; and I remember, too, that she 
tended me. I know that she did. I remember that alone, plainly, of 
all that happened to me in this half-consciousness. But they told me 
when I awoke that I had been fevered and delirious.for three weeks— 
and they said she had been buried the day after, 1—oh! horror—found 
her! But ob! no—no—it was not true—she had tended me in my ill- 
ness. They told me I had been delirious. Would that I were so now, if 
in that delirium she might tend me still. Slowly I recovered my health 
—my spirits never—tbough heaven knows I am not gloomy or despair- 
ing. And as I recovered, I saw that I was in the Manor House, not in 
my little parsonage-house. And they told me Frank was dead ; but I 
was so stunned by my woe, that my heart only throbbed more quickly 
for the moment, and the tears that had risen in my = for her, fell to 
the memory of my brother. Oh! the long, long months—the slow, slow 
progress of returning health, and the unutterable weight of woe. And I 
ordered them to lock up the Parsonage, and touch nothing there. And 
as soon as I was strong enough, they told me that they had found out 
that on that day on which she had promised to visit the sick child, she 
had gone—she had always performed her promises. And that child was 
born when our sweet little one emiled upon us for the first time ; and 
that small link had made her love the cbild, and perhaps caused her not 
mentioning her going to me, for we had few secrets from one another. 
They said it was supposed, that in going there in the dusk of the even- 
ing, she missed the white palings which would have indicated the turn, 
and had fallen over the cliff. Oh! horrible! horrible !—she so tenderly 
watched and cared for, to lie on those cold, heartless stones for a night 
and day, unwatched, untended ; and the rain beating ou that brow, that 
I would not allow the winds of heaven to visit too roughly. 

At length I grew well, and got down and about again. But I could 
never endure the sight of those people who lived in the hut on the shore, 
though I never let them see it. Heaven knows, and|I knew it was a 
sin in the sight of my Creator; and I prayed earnestly for forgiveness ; 
and I took that child (for she recovered and grew up a good girl) asa 
servant, that the sight of her might be as a penance for mysin. And 
though her step is light, and her voice sounds joyous, in the house, I 
none hear her, or see her, without a feeling that is like pain at my 

eart. 

How much can happen in three short weeks. Poor Frank, what a ead 
fate was his. He was a noble boy—two years my elder; and my father, 
good old man, educated us both mostly at home. Frank was a joyous, 
gay lad, and looked forward to entering the army. We were both of us 
very fond of one another, and grew up together, and played together, 
and fished together—read the same books, followed the same sports and 
wen and assisted each other in our compositions, for we both of us 

abbled a little in poetry ; and I have a whole portfolio of our verses, 
which I will look out some evening. I often think what a comparison 
might be made between our verses, as between ourselves—his, gay, fan- 
cifal, and fresh, and mine, dim, with a sort of forshadowing of grief in 
them. And'when I settled in my living, he gave up his ideas of going into 
the army, and lived in this house, for our much-loved father had gone 
to sleep quietly, as I hope I shall, when it pleases my Father in Heaven 
to call me to meet ker. We lived very happily, my brother and J, for 
some few years ; and he loved a fair, young girl; she was so then, She 
lived at the town of B——. He was so gay and joyous, but too shy to de 
clare his passion for her. I smiled at the excuses he made for visits to 
B—— ; his fishing-rod was broken, and it must go into the town, though 
he had himself mended a similar fracture in mine host admirably the week 
before ; and he was eager about a new book, which, after he had ob 
tained it, lay uncut on the shelves for weeks. And one day he came to 
me, complaining of ill health, and said he should ride into town to see 
our good doctor. I laughed then, for he looked well, and there was ° 
more than his usual colour in his cheeks. Alas! I did not then know it 
to be but the sign of the disease within, and I thought he had determined 
to propose to his Mary. And in the evening he returned pale and 
thoughtful, and I drew him aside and asked him what was the matter. 
We went into the study, for he was often down with me. The little Par- 
sonage had then a cheerful aspect. How well i remember his words— 
“ Everard, I'am dying! slowly, very slowly, but surely! I am consump- 
tive, and my only hope is a visit to Italy.”’ I burst into tears. 

4 I am not sorry for myself, but for you, and because this dreadful dis- 
ease is, I fear, too deeply rooted ; and I dare not whisper my love to my 
Mary to blight her young days with my doubtful fate.” 

The noble fellow—and he never saw her again, until his return bome 
during those three weeks of agony. I went into B—— myself, to see 
her, making her promise secresy, I told her all. Poor girl—she loved 
him then very much, but she was a young and simple girl that, like the 
slender reed, bends lowest under misfortune, but only to rise again u2- 
seathed. I told her, though it was a painful task, because I did not 
choose that she should think him false and fickle on account of that 
which really arose from his great love to her. And he went to Italy, 
and long after I heard from him that he was coming to England, and wa* 
better—much better. 

And then came that awful night. 

The vessel was so and shaken that he relapsed hopelessly. Aut 
when they told him he could not live, the expectation of seeing his Mary 
died within his heart, and he murmured—“ Let me see her ere I die. 
And she came, and then he told her how he had loved her; and in 4 
whisper, she told him that she, too, had loved--loved him; and be 
blessed her, and asked her to lay a tress of her hair upon his breast 10 
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coffin } is own 
_ And he closed bis eyes for ever, folded in the arms of bh 
jada She was inconsolable at the time ; but afterwards, aes got 
the better of my fever, she recovered her spirits. And I remem — 
after, she was married to another. He was a ys * 
Lind : yet I hardly liked to think of it, but [loved her for my 8 
sake; and she and her children used to come here, for max ey 7 
see me at Christmas; and they called me their uocle, @ oe 0 
dream that they were Frank’s—and I forgave her as I knew he bad done 
already in Heaven. Now the night is closing in, and the wind is ae 
ing without, grieving for what it did on this day so many years -_ ‘ 
almost fancy it has never been s0 fierce since ; bat still I ur ; 4 ° 
hear it. I will go tomy lonely pillow—didI say lonely? O 4 " 
not so. Avd the wind sball then sound in my dreams like Pe a 0 
long-departed friends whose faces I remember.— To be concluded next 


week. 


A WORD FOR THE NOSE AND ITS PRIVILEGES. 


Noses were given to us for something else than merely to be blown. 
Why, then, should the nose be starved,—made to keep fast and be con- 
demned, as it is by a great many, to lenten fair the whole year round ? 
Why should not that organ of sense be as freely gratified as any other? 
Are not the words nose and nous (or intellect) ali but identically the 
same ; and does not “ scents” sound precisely the same as the word b 
which we express understanding? Ergo, those who make use of their 
noses only to turn them up coutemptuously are not exactly Solomons ; 
for Solomon himself—who was much too wise to bea self-denying, self- 
tormenting ascetic—was not all averse to fragrant spices and aromatic 
fumes. Nevertheless, there are a great many over-rigid people who, 
even if they do relish the ambrosia of perfumes, are ashamed to confess 
it, unless the ambrosia—tbe invisible and untangible food for the nose— 
happen to be of that savoury kind which diffuses itself from steaming 
soups and ragoats, announcing through the telegraph of the olfactory 
nerves the propinquity of a well seasoned and most seasonably timed 
dinner. 
Although the coarser, much less refined and etherialized taste of the 
palate is indulged without shame or scraple, that of the nose, it seems, 
must not be, except under the penalty of bearing a character for effemi- 
nacy. With bis wiue-merchant, a man may epend as much as he pleases, 
without incurring ceusure ; but should bis famer’s bill amount to a 
few pounds in the course of a year, it is looked upon as shameful extra- 
vagance—" all, too, for the vain coxcomb’s own gratification.” Yet 
surely not all, for the man who liberally scatters from his handkerchief, 
through the ambient air, fragrance distilled from and reminiscent of the 
violet or the rose,—who is himself a sort of walking parterre, and whose 
rson is freighted with all the perfumes of Arabia, is no churlish niggard, 
Bat regales other people’s noses as well as his own. He prepares # ban- 
quet ia which he canaot hinder others from sharing, whether he will or 
no. And why should scents that are eagerly relished in their raw state 
be, in a manner, despised when a: prepared and served up in toilette 
bottles as “ nectareous essences ?’’ It is trae they come from Bond Street, 
and not immediately from the native flowere. Yet, what then? Youdo 
not sneer at beef because it comes from the butcher’s, nor are you so 
ly carnivorous as to prefer it in ite primitive, ansophisticated state 
to whea it has undergone some artificial refinement. 

Besides, supposing Nature’s perfumery to be preferable to any other, it 
is not to be had in all places and in all seasons ; it is surely, then, rather 
fortanate than not that the si/ent or still art, to wit, that of the still, 
preserves and treasures up those gifts which Flora, the many-scented and 
many-bued, offers us for the especial delectation of our noses, Were not 
painters and sculptors blockheads, they would represent her with a nose 
of the longest, thereby expressing symbolically how abundantly she pro- 
vides for the gratification of that highly respectable and sensible organ. 
We say sensible, it being universally considered a mark of superior sense 
and astuteness to be able to smel/ a plot, let it be ever so well disguised 
by fair words or plausible appearances. We mention this, however, as 
only one of the good offices which the nose performs. 

**** We were saying something about large-nosed Flora, she who 
might be described as almost tota masus, or all nose, were it not that she 
shows herself to be nearly all eye ia her affection for colour. However, 
not having anything to do with the eye, we will not look beyond our 
nose. If they have not chaunted its praises openly, poetse—a race, by- 
the-bye, who are addicted to the practice of prosing in rhyme—have in- 
directly paid homage to the nose, by collecting tribute for it 

“ From mead, from grove, from flower embroidered vale, 
From mellow fruitage, or from musky tarf.’’ 
Pause we here for a moment to remark that your folks who write in verse 
are never satisfied with Dame Nature in her own homely dress, but mast, 
forsooth, bedizen her out with all the gawds of poctic man millinery. 
Meads mast be bespangled, grassy lawns become green velvet, vales be 
embroidered with flowers ; streams and lakes converted into liquid si/ver, 
or quicksilver, and be daly furbelowed by being fringed. So liberally 
do they help themselves from the jeweller’s shop, that they can afford to 
bestrew the ground with orient pearls of morning dew ; their very icicles 
are nothing less than diamonds ; under their hands 
“ Turf becomes emerald, pippins burnished gold.” 
Vice versd, the impertinent, pragmatical fellows think to improve wo- 
man herself by dressing her up like a jackdaw in borrowed plumes or 
charms. Her teeth must be either pear/s collected from oysters, or ivo- 
ry ; which is a8 much as to say that, if they do not exactly resemble ele- 
puante’ tusks, they are manufactured out of them—a delicate compli- 
ment, truly! Then ber eyes must be nothing meaner than either stars 
or diamonds. Should her locks be carrotty, a touch of the poet’s harle- 
quin peo instantly transforms them into golden tresses. Her complexion 
—— to come out of the garden, it consisting entirely of roses and 
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“ And her lips, sir, are cut oat of raby or coral, 
So to kiss things like those can be hardly immoral.” 

Let us now, as they say in French, “ go back to our muttons,”’ hoping 
that the reader will accompany us, should he not have fallen asleep, or, 
should he bave.done so, we shall be under the necessity of reminding him 
of the nose, by giving his own nose a hearty tweak, in order to awaken 
him up, even at the risk of his knocking us down, that is, throwing down 
this innocent article of ours in return. 

Although ia other respects they treat the nose rather scurvily, poets 
are not at all backward in providiag provender for it, the proviso being 
that said provender be of the secundum artum sort, gleaned from fields 
and gardens, and not bought ready prepared, daly corked up, and la- 
belied, at ashop. The nose itself they seldom mention, except when 
hard pusved for a rbyme to“ rose ;” or should they waat one to posies,”’ 
they will not then scraple to lug in any number of *‘ noses.” When fairly 


driven to his wit’s ends for a rhyme, a man sticks at nothing, not even at | 


murder, for he then murders either sense or sound.* 
Well, ’tis all my eve (mihi), Ma’am, such rhyming as ; 
"Tis mere chentng the ~. tis so feeble anit fixt 7 
of rege in the world there are two—one’s the highway, 
And rbyme might have told you the other's the sly way, 
Almost the only way he dares openly to show that he cares for his n 
is by feeding it from hie snuff-box, caniien bimeelf, ever and anon, with 
the nasal arr: of a pinch, for he makes no scruple of pinching 
his nose, though he would be terribly indignant should any one elee ven. 
ture todo the same. A Professor of punmanship would remark that, while 
people pinch their stomachs by keeping them empty, they fill their noses by 
| pee them. As tosnuff taking itself, it mray be a very bad habit, but 
proves sometimes a very good cloak—it serves to cover what might else 
be an awkward pause ; you are at @ pinch for a pat word, 80 you 
our box, and the word presente itaelf just as you are presenting the pineh 
your nose. Should the tittillating dust happen to be more than usually 
pungent, it may enable you to bring forth a pun. Let folks say what they 
will against snuff taking, it is a practise e and honoured b 
ey When sovereigns intend to confer a compliment, the asual mode 
~ to convey ittn the shape of a gold anuff-box, set with brilliants ; where- 
of the the elated receiver takes care that the public shall be duly informed 
important event by paragrophe in the newspapers. At ail events, 
pa ee heads patronize snuff-taking, or they would not give away 
the at tempt people to take snuff who were not inclined to it before. 
oan 4, good many other good things, snoff was utterly anknown to the 
oreo ; 7 also to mediseval times, eo that it has no great antiquity to 
er of. - he ancients, however, had noses, and provided diligently for 
r gratification, for they indulged almost immoderately in the laxury 


! the Greslos and | fom precious unguente, Nor were other nations behind 


ans in tbat respect, for all the Orientals, t ish 

— ot ome me attacked no small degree of importance to Pahnuas abe 
wk we me % _ P “ without reason, for otto of roses is sufficient to van- 
by toatia ue devils,” and to make even a November fog appear steep- 
on will be well if the priater do not turn it into “stupid” —in couleur 
rose. A distinguished living writer upon matters of art bas, in bie 


* Mrs. Browning makes “islands” and “silence” rhyme togethr; also 
> 








coves rlactytey eo iaiiy ” Gaby giant pnenany enemy Ge aul. 


There are many eeents, too, which, though they do not exactly rank as 
perfumes, nor are advertised and vended as such, are uct a little grateful 
—more especially to those who have s particular relish for them. Fore- 
most among them is that of odoriferous celery, so delicfous and refreshing 
that we often come to a full stop ed em @ green-grocer’s shop, pre- 
tending to exami ne his dieplay of vegetation, but in reality for 
no other purpose than that of helping ourselves to some of the liberally, 
pro bono publico, distributed of his celery. Not andelightful 
to our nose is it, too, to pass by when coffee—real coffee—is being ground. 
As to the scent of a cow-house, it bas in it something quite pastoral and 
bucolic—not blue cholic, Mr. Printer—let it proceed whenever it may, 
even from a back street in London. The steaming odours diffused abroad 
from the kitchens of well appointed comme il faut taverns and club-hous- 
es need no praise from us, their own savauriness recommending them suf- 
ficiently even to the most obtuse and apathetical noses, even those upon 
which all the sweets of Arabia, of Parisian and Bond Street magazine, 
would make no impression. No doubt there are many who will say that 
scents are all nonsense. City people, however, think differently ; for, 
thongs they may not pique themselves upon their taste for perfumery, 
they bave generally a pretty keen nose for cent. ; and no scent smells to 
them so sweet as ten per cent., or more, for their money. 

With which remark here closes 

This most capital chapter on noses. 





A GIFT UNDER RARE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


On Tuesday a sword and some purses were presented at Hatfield to 
Lieutenart Gardner, of the 13th Light Dragoone, under circumstances 
which distinguished the occasion from ordinary ovations to “ Crimean 
heroes.” A public dinner was given in the National School Room, which 
was fitted up for the occasion with military emblems and the flags of the 
allied natiens. The Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh took the chair ; and there 
were present Sir John Tyrell, Sir Claude De Crespigoy and most of the 
gentry and ladies of that part of the country. The noble chairman, in 
his address to Lieutenant Gardner, paid him the following high and well- 
deserved compliment :— 

“ Lord Rayleigh seaid—Lieutenant Gardaer, I have been requested to 
preside upon this occasion, and am deputed by the inbabitants—the gen- 
try, the landowners of this your native parish, and also many others, such 
as the vice chairman who have seized upon the opportunity of doing 
honour where honour is due—to present to you a sword and a purse. In 
so doing I consider we are your still debtors. ([Cheers.] Your coming 
amongst us to-day, and our meeting together upon this oecasion, arises 
from you yourself having risen from a humble station of life to the ho- 
nourable one you now occupy—of holding a commission in Her Majesty’s 
service, and of being adjutantof your regiment. [Cheers.] I should like 
it to be known, not only as far as this room is concerned, but further 
still, that we first of all knew you as a boy living in this parish, and on 
Fridays attending Chelmsford market with your father, to dispose of the 
produce of bis soil. (Hear, hear.] We also knew you as a lad, who, de- 
siring to know a duty to God and man, trudged to Witham on your 
leisure da: e also knew you as a youth, who, preferring independ- 
ence, made your way to the metropolis, entered a chemical manufactory, 
and afterwards introduced your brother into it, when 14 years ago you 
enlisted into Her Majesty’s service ; and then, step by step, from the pri- 
vate to the serjeant-major, then to the regimental serjeant-major, and 
then, on the 27th of September, 1854, you became in rank, what you were 
previously in conduct—a gentieman—and received Her Majesty’s com- 
mission as cornet, and were made adjutant of the 13th Light Dragoons ; 
and that last September you were promoted to the rank of lieutenant. 
Let it be known, I say, that we, of all grades of society—that we, of all 
pursuits, occupations, and employments, are assembled here to-day to 
congratulate you upon this your meritorious success, and to express our 
admiration of your conduet as an Englishman and a soldier.’’ [Much 
ne 

The three purses contained 120 sovereigns. 

In reply to this address Lieut. Gardner, after adverting to his early po- 
sition in life, thus spoke of his share in the war after it broke out, at which 
time he held the rank of t-major of his regiment :—* At that time 
all was peace. A very little while after right was ordered to march 
against might—([hbear, hear]—and I had the honour of being one in the 
ranks of former. (Loud cheers} We marched into the enemy’s 





country, fought bim upoa his own ground, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing might, though backed up by all the deadly implements of war, rua 
from right on the heights of Alma. [Renewed cheering.) From thence 
we marched in the direction of the notorious Sebastopol, thinking of 
catching thé northern bear. We did catch him, on the route by Macken- 
zie’s Farm, but he turned tail and ran: he dared not show his teeth that 
day. (Cheers.] We next marched up Balaklava, the garrison of which 
soon surrendered, and left us masters of the whole country south of Se- 
bastopol. After that we of the cavalry rubbed on pretty comfortably, 
now and then turning out to drive back the Cossacks, uatil the memora- 
ble 25th of October ; and on that day ! think you will acknowledge that 
Britain’s sons taught the Autocrat a lesson. ([Hear, hear.] At all 
events, we let him kaow that it was a dangerous experiment to atiempt 
to break the British lines. [Hear, hear.] Our next field was Iokermann, 
when 8,060 of our gallant fellows stood like a wall--I was an eye-witness 
of and can teatify to their valour—against the enemy’s legions from half- 
past five in the morning till eight, when our gallant ailies came up, 
rushed upon the enemy like tigers, and determined the fortune of the day. 
{Cheers.] The Czar’s two sons were witnesses on that occasion of the 
discomfiture of their ambitious father’s best troops—of what he called the 
flower of his army. ([Cheers.] Our loss was great there ; but nothing at 
all equal to that of the Russians. (Hear, hear.] Certainly there was 
one very good reason—we had not that number to lose—[laughter]—and 
if the wnole British force had then fallen, it would not have reached the 
total of the Russians’ loss in that desperate encounter. [Hear, hear.] 
After that, winter came on—a winter full of events, such as I need not 
enumerate here. Since that time the great event of the war has been the 
downfall of Sebastopol—[loud cheers]—and I repeat the word ‘ downfall,’ 
because all that the enemy now retains is a few forts on the north. Se- 
bastopol proper is oure—[hear, hear)—and I doubt if the northern forts 
will not be ours before the spring ; and then I hope Eagland may lay 
down her arms, and rest in peace and quietness for generations to 
come. [Loud cheers.}] But shouldit be otherwise, I assure you that the 
sword you have just entrusted to my keeping shall never bring dishonour 
apon those who have so handsomely and kindly conferred it upon me ; 
and God grant my life may be spared, that I may hand it down to my 
son, and impress upon his mind the circumstances under which his father 
received it. [Cheers] The contents, too, of these purses I faithfully 
promise you shall not be squandered away, but put to some good account 
for the benefit of my family hereafter. [Hear.] As to the purses them- 
selves, I shall put them with the sword ; and they shall go down together 
from generation to generation, to commemorate the kindaess of the ladies 
of Easex. [Loud cheers.] My health will not allow me to say more. 
Again I returo you my sincere thanks for the honour you have conferred 
upon me by so magnificent a present. My Queen bas rewarded me by 
entrasting me with a commission, and I will prove my gratitude by show- 
ing that M4 is in safe keeping.” [Much cheering.]—London paper, De- 
cember 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUSSIAN HEMP. 


In the last namber of the Edinburgh Review, there is an article on the 
subject of “ Indian Substitutes for Russian Produce,” in which it is stated, 


pat! tbat the Manilla hemp is the produce of a banana, the musa textilis: the 


g ot many vessels, and especially of American build, has been made 
from it, and it has the advantage of being convertible into an excellent 
kind of paper when worn out, The plant is a native of the Philippine 


Y | Islands, and is extensively cultivated. The inner layers are often very 


fine, and, woven into cloth, form the universal wearing apparel of the 
country. Some of the cloth is so fine that a garment made of it “ may 
be enclosed in the hollow of the hand.” The common plaotain, musa 
sapientum, which bears fruit, is mach grown in Iadia, aod universally in 
Jamaica, Trinidad, Dominica, and British Guiana, Some Demerara con- 
tributors to the Great Exhibition stated that “nine or ten pounds a ton 
would be a remunerative price. It bas been sent to England in 80 rough 
a state and in such small quantities hitherto, that no accurate estimate 
can be formed of its value here ; bat some has been made into cordage 
and excellent paper. It is mach stronger than jute, aud is not, as jute is, 
liable to speedy decay when exposed to strong beat or kept in water. Of 
its value for the fruit Humboldt thus writes—‘“It is to be doubted 
whether there is another plant in the world which in so small a space of 
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grain that is yielded by the most fertile parte of Earope! Calculations 
prove that the amount of nourishing substances from a banana ground is 
as 133 to 1 when compared to wheat in the same space, and as 44 to 1 of 
potatoes. It would be difficult to describe the various processes by which 
the South Americans and West Indians prepare the fruit. I have often 
seen the natives after a day of grert fatigue make their dinner on a v 
rmall quantity of manioc, and three bananas of the larger kiad.” 
larger kind is from the plantain, and is generally cut down for fruit when 
full but not ripe, and is commonly peeled, roasted in the wood-ashes on’ 
the hearth, and eaten as a vegetable instead of bread, not only by the 
Negro but also the European Population: milch- 


cows, goats, sheep, 
and poultry, are very fond of it, and may be fattened with it and 4 Rik 


maize. 

No wonder that a plant thus productive and nutritious should have 
been almost universally cultivated by the free Negroes for sale in the 
markets, as well as consumption by their families. The tree, however, 
has been thus far of little use, and has seldom been removed from 
ground. It is the fibre which we mow desire to bring into general 
— cortngne diate, ent paper ’ - a 7 pe for Russian hemp aud 

an ion to the supp or pul freight from Jamaica 
to London or Liverpool ou M4 eehteaed — ; 
when freed from vegetable matter and gum, be 
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dried 

, and sent home in ships that are not inden is Gaetan mo- 
asses, the steam from which deteriorates the colour and value. The 
mode of preparation for market may be thus described. The fruit and 
leaves being chopped off with a cutlas, the tree should be cut into 
of three or four feet, for the convenience of carriage. When to 
the dwelling-house or shed, it should be cut t down the middle into 
four equal parts, and placed in a tub or trough filled with clean water. 


After passing it through a pair of wooden (not iron) rollers, to press ou! 
the sap and loosen the cross fibres and gummy matter, a child ma 
ompe away the latter by means of a small machine, the cost of 

need not exceed 6s. to 83. ; and as many of them may be provided as 
there are children to use them, or plaintain-trees requiring to be 

upon. The fibre should then be thrown into clean water, rinced, and 
wrung out ; in fact, made as clean from pulpy matter as possible, and 
dried. On every estate or village one person or more may receive the 
fibre in this state from the Negro, and pay for it at per pound. He will 
find it necessary to provide himself wi 
a washing- machin 
erwomen in proportion to the quantity he ma; 
and dry the fibre, keeping the 1 short fibres separate, as the lat- 
ter is only adapted for b thoroughly dried in the sun, it 
may be sent to a merchant at the nearest shipping-port ; who will be au- 
thorized by merchants in London to receive, pay for, and ship it. 
merchants will, in the first instance, have it manufactured into various 
articles suitable for use in the West Indies, such as ducks for trousers, 
towellings, thread-gloves, seines for fishing, cordage, and paper : 
proving to the West Indians the value and eijortanes to their own com- 
fort and well-doing of the methods thus suggested of putting a stop to 
that waste of the means and opportunities presented to them ina state 
of freedom, which is one main cause of their present unprosperous condi- 
tion. The Spanish dagger, silk and snake and pinguin, may be 
treated much in the same way ; and the rp sroheas thea recommended 
may be adopted on every estate, or applied in every village or con 

tional school as @ means of rendering the young both industrial and 
self-supporting. : 

The movement ought to begin with the West Indian proprietors ; each 
of whom may, at an expense not e from £30 to £50, set an ex- 
ample on his own estate, which the Governors and legislators may 
encourage by annual meetings, and prizes to those who produce the 
largest quantity of the best material, at the least expense.—Corresp. 
English paper. 
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THE SPARROW CLUB. 
Under the general denominations of “ clab’”’ there exists in Bagland a 


number of associations which often themselves with, to all 
ance, singular su bat the real objects of which, however qu 
aimed at, getierally tends to some result. Among this namber we 


may place the Sparrow Ciab, which has adopted the eminently social mis- 
sion of waging a war to the knife and exterminating that interesting 
bird whose name so traitorously figures upon its banner. 

By what fatal decree can the unfortunate sparrow, that most inoffensive 
of birds, and whose sedentary life, according to naturalists, is blameless, 
have become the object of aa impious crusade on the part of the pacific 
gentlemen, our friends of the other side of the Channel? It is—we shad- 
der with horror to repeat it--to panish it for its numerousand abomminable 
transgressions inst agriculture and civilisation. In summer this ene- 
my of order pecks the gooseberries and cherries, he devastates cornfields 
and gardens; in autumo he devours the grapes, fruits, and seeds; in 
winter he takes up a position of observation close to our domiciles, where 
he selects his quarters ; he penetrates into our granaries, which he pilla- 
ges ; he enters our dovecots, and, contrary to all the articles of the law, 
he appropriates to himself the food of our timid doves. Some have even 
been caught in the cannibal act of carrying their audacity and voracity 
to the extent of tearing open the throats of living young pigeons to 
with a savage joy upon the grain they had swallowed and which was 
ready half in a state of digestion. 

To these culpable acts in the point of view of the moral influence they 
may exercise on the masses must be added the material prejudice they 
occasion to the whole of society with respect to provisious. Baffon, the 
great naturalist, estimates the annual eae of wheat by a sparrow 
at five kilogrammes. Now, supposing that this winged creation, which is, 
moreover, very prolific, numbers about 15,000,000 heads in France, which 
is by no means an exaggerated estimate, the portion it consumes of our 
harvests would be 75,000,000 of kilogrammes, or 1,000,000 of hectolitres. 
We can therefore explain, during the scarcity which exists, the warlike 
ardour with which the English, not so well furnished with provisions as 
ourselves, display against sach numerous and such dreaded costumers. 

These grivauces justify, to a certain extent, the existence of the Spar- 
row Club, which consists of all that perfidious Albion can boast of phi- 
lanthropists aud reformers. This association, benevolent ia the highest 
sense of the word, held, the other day, its annual meeting ia one of the 
rotten boroughs of Eagland. This meeting was inangurated by a dinner, 
consisting chiefly of sparrows, served up ia every imaginable variety and 
sauce. Now, by eating these not very palatable dishes the members of 
the club become animated by a sacred horror of this impudent winged 
creature, and swear to exterminate to the last bird. Between the cheese 
and dessert, were awarded to those members who had most diétin- 
guished themselves in fighting against the common enemy. 

The first prize was given to a Mr. Plumber (whata name for such a 
shot!) who deposited 6812 unfortunate sparrows upoa the desk, the pre- 
cise condition of which is not stated. Were they alive or ia cages? 
Were they dead and plucked? Were they roasted or potted? The official 
return has omitted the statement —However, Mr. Plamber, with the con- 
gratulations of the president and numerous marks of sympathy on the 
part of the meeting, received for his brilliant feat of arms a reward of 
1Us., or 12 francs, or 220 sous old style. 

*Gainst poor cock-sparrow man’s hate to loosen, 
Ten shillings prize they offer ; 

A shabby prize egad to proffer, 

Tis not a groat per dozen. 

The second was adjadged to Mr. Forris, not guilty of such a St. Bar- 
tholomew against the sparrow as the first one. God be praised, he 
only 3696 unfortunate sparrows on his consciance ; for this sigaal act 
received 5s.; the others only received “ honourable mention.” It 
be seen from this that this ornithocide ciub does not ruin itself in recom- 
penses, and that to vile metal, the ordinary object of vulgar minds, its 
members apparently prefer the honour of having been of service to man- 
kind. In a century like ours this is a fact worthy of being noted, 

The question before us has, however, its really serious side, We al- 
lude to the service the birds may render in the point of view of the de- 
struction of insects hurtful to agriculture. Is the d done to our 
cornfields and gardens by the sparrow a sufficient reason for as to exter- 
minate it, as our friends wish on the other side of the Channel? Should 
we not rather, in cousideration of the good he may do us, forgive his mis- 
demeanors, and leave to him the care of destroying those destractive 
parasites, the enemies of agriculture? The problem thus pat is really 





ground produces such a masa of nonrishing substance. In eight or nine 
months after the sucker is planted the banana begins to show its flower- 
ing stem, and the fruit may be gathered in the tenth or eleventh month. 
When the staik is cut down, one among the many shoots is always found 
which is about two-thirds as high as the parent plant, and will bear fruit 





“ mika” and “ highway !” 





worthy of the most serious consideration. 
It is an acknowledged fact that for some years cateryillars, cock- 


_ chafers, and insects of every descriptiou, wader the influence ot too mild 


a temperature in winter, have multiplied beyond measures. How are 
we to get rid of these dangerous creatures, whose sad fecundity threatens 


three months later. Thus a banana ground is kept up without qny fur-' to interrupt that harmony which Providence had so wisely decreed in 








She Alhion. 








creation? All naturalist: agree in considering birds the instrument 

re-establish the balance. The mission of that feathered tribe 

ber of parasites which great cultivation 

Thus the bullfinch, the nightingale, the 

thrush, and the robin and formidable enemies of the caterpillar. But the 

mest dreaded is the voracious sparrow, who, as soon as he comes into 

life, when fruit and grain are not to be had, falls upon them with an 

ardor as insatiable as his appetite, to the destraction of caterpillars, 

eockchafers, grassh . of all enemies of agriculture. An English 

agriculturist named Bradley asserts that when they are breeding, the 

male and female sparrow kill 40 caterpillars in the hour, or 220 per 

diem. Now how must not this alread A. ~~ —. they have a 
young family, and when that young y olescent 

It » Soar + be seen whether the service rendered makes good the 
damage done. We have already quoted Buffon for the assertion that 
during the year a sparrow consumes five kilogrammes of corn ; do the 
insects he destroys consume more or less of our crops during the same 

od? Weare of the opinion that the damage done by the insects is 

greater. In the Palatinate and in Scotland it was found necesvary 
to offer a premiums for the increase of the race of birds, as the crops 
suffered more from the parasites as birds diminished in number. 

In France there is no law against insects, and this is a grave error 
which we must hasten to remedy. But as re birds, the bill of the 
3d of May, 1844, gives to the authorities a d tionary power ef mul- 
tiplying or reducing their number, according to circumstances. If a pro- 

is infested by sparrows the General neil, by placing them in 
the category of noxious animals, may decree the destruction of them for 
a whole year. If,on the contrary, the sparrow has become scarce, and 
for the destruction of catterpillars, beetles, and grasshoppers, the increase 
becomes n , the Genera) Council may protect it against any at- 
tack likely to prevent its multiplication. Finally, as a medium, the 
perfect may, when the shooting season is over, authorise the destruction 
of the ow, on the ground of damage done, even if the General Coun- 
cil not have deereed it before hand. 

With this system, eminently applicable to every cireumstance, it will 
be very easy to maintain the balance in the existence of the feathered 
tribe, and to keep it in to the demands of agriculture. As 
regards the Sparrow Club, we trust that it may one day repent of the un- 
just war it wages gainst this domestic bird, which the majority of our 
economists, our savants, and statesmen remember to have once brought 
up when they were school-boys. 


NEWS FROM EUROPE. 
The important news brought by the ‘radia, Cunard steamer of the 
19th ult., is telegraphed to the New York press. 


Tue War.—The grand news of the week is that Russia agrees to nego- 
tiate on the terms proposed by the Allies.—The first announcement was 
made from Vienna by telegraph to the London Times in the following 
words: “ Russia accepts the Allied propositions unconditionally. This 
is authentic.” 

This despatch caused caused an immense sensation. The funds rose 
three cent., and cotton one-farthing. In the other markets a panic 


ext day the Government published a despatch from Minister Seymour 
at Vienna as follows: ‘“ Russia agrees to accept the Allied proposals as 
the basis of negotiations.” 

This qualified announcement curbed the excitement ; and alarmists be- 
| ody fear that Russia merely seeks to gain time by deceptive negotia- 

Meantime the funds remain steady. Previous to the above an- 
nouncement, the Vienna to represented the state of affairs as most 
serious, unexpected, and ing, and that all the personnel of the 
Austrian Em had received orders to quit St. Petersburg, and the 
Russian Embassy was ordered to leave Vienna. 

The actual circumstances were that when Count Esterhazy handed to 
Count Nesselrode at St. Petersburg, the Austrian allied note of December 
2, he said that he was not authorized to enter into a discussion, but if 
the note was not accepted unconditionally, before January 18th, he and 
all the Austrian embassy must leave St. Petersburg. To prevent this 
Count Nesselrode communicated with Vienna direct, and January 11th 
produced s momoruadum expreming general iacioation othe pat a 

a e ga 

Buol formally reosiven the document next day. Pia 
Count Buol y ved the document next day, Friday 12th ; 
bat inasmuch as it did not contain an » pure and simple, of 
the tions, Austria could make no reply without the concurrence 
of France and England. The ambassadors of those powers accordingly 
sent to Paris and London, and received for reply that the Western Pow- 
ers had no motive to give up a decision which had already been care- 
fally considered, and further that, if by January 18th, Russia did not 
accept the ultimatum, Count Esterhazy and the Austrian Legation would 
leave St. Petersburg, and Austria would immediately seek to obtain the 
armed co-eperation of the Germanic Diet against Russia. During the 
week that elapsed between Russia’s first and second reply, intense appre- 
hension existed in Vienna, though without sufficient cause, for the Aus- 
trian Cabinet had taken the precaution to “y the Western Powers that 
notwithstanding the rupture of diplomatic relations, Austria would not 
be in a position to commence hostilities this year. On the 16th all ap- 

ensions were set at rest by the anneuncement above stated, that 
ussia agrees to n on the terms proposed. 

From the Crimea there is no’ important. Numerous ambuscades 
of Cossacks were distributed around the allie? camp, but vigilance pre- 
vented many stragglers being captured. Several additional explosions 
had been made in the Sebastopol Docks, and they were nearly destroyed. 
~— and England each reserve a gate by which they were enclosed, as 
atrophy. 

The Jnvalide Russe publishes a despatch from Prince Gortschakoff, 
saying that a party of French eee cloaks to b aemtoag them be- 
ing seen in the snow, advanced by night, and surprised Baider, bayoneted 
the outposts, and retreated when the Russian reserves came up. 

General Codrington’s latest despatch is dated Jan. Ist, and merely re- 
ports the health of the army to be good. 

Sweden continues her warlike preparations. 

The Copenhagen journal denies the existence of any circular 
repudiating the Swedish alliance on the part of Denmark. 

St. Petersburg letters say that Marshal Paskiewitch has bequeathed 
his dying injunction to the Emperor to make peace. He would never 
have given the advice to Nicholas, whose battles he had fought, but to 
alt young Emperor who had no hand in raising the war, he urged the 

cy of peace. 
= French Council of War continues its sitting, at Paris. Two Com- 
ons one for the Army and one for the Navy, are appointed to pre- 
pare a report. 

Admiral Lyons and General Canrobert are the members for the army, 
and Admiral Dundas and General Neil, for the By. There had been a 
discussion relating to the withdrawal of the allied from the Crimea, 
retaining only Kamiesch, Eupatoria, and Balaklava, and making a cam- 
paign up the rivers of the Southern Provinces of Russia. The Admirals 
opposed the plan, inasmuch as it would take six months to remove the 
material of the past campaign from the Crimea. 


Tue Battic—A Dantzic letter of the 11th, says that the American 
thip Washington, that lay all sammer at Copenhagen, had landed her 
cargo on the ice, and conveyed it in sleighs into Riga—The American 
ee Zelegreph, is reported in Categat, and another American vessel at 


Asia.—Constantinopie intelligence under date of the 7th inst., reports 
Mouravieff advancing in Asia. His advanced are within three 
march of Erzeroum. The campaign of the Turkish army in Imeri- 


hours 
tia is definitely abandoned in order to cover Erzeroum. Omar Pacha’s 


to arrive at Trezibonde. The E 
ed for there. Omar Pacha bad tendered his resigna- 
tion, but the Sultan refused to accept it. Omar was in cnareee at Con- 
etantinople. rohiane noe the official commissioner for widows and or- 
phans applied to Omar’s property in Constantinople for the behalf 
of his children by his first wife. In compliment to Omar the attachment 
was not permitted, but siace the fall of the commissioner has taken 
the Property. The Government has published the account of the 
fall of tending to throw the entire responsibility on Omar. He sent 
Col. Simmons to defend him at Constantinople, but Simmons finding him- 
self supplanted there, left for land. Omar blames the Turkish Minis 
try, and especially Riza Pacha, for eee ng supplies There is some 

wr i. wed Aregpobene! bs as ing nister to England. 
er has vi mascus to occupy the palace presen- 

ta Pari commercial | the French wh " : 
comme etter says the Fre whaler Espadon was chased 
two days near Kurillies Island in the Pacific, by the Russian Corvette, 
but escaped in a snow storm. _ 


troops have tian contingent 
had 














Great Brrrams.—Home politics are quiet. Palmerston’s Ministry is 
gaining adherents in Parliament. The hope of peace throws all other 
news into the shade. 

The President’s Message is, of course, variously commented upon, 
bat the general opinion was favorable. It is considered moderate in tone, 
re expressing the President’s views with dignity and precision.—No one 

ere anticipates a rapture between the two countries. 

A treaty has been made with Japan, opening to British commerce the 
ports of Nagasaki and Hakodadi, the same as to the Americans. 

Rt. Hon. Henry Golbourn, Ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, is dead.— 
The Countess Dowager of Errol, daughter of William the 4th and the 
celebrated Mrs. Jordan, is also dead. .She was 55 years old. 


France.—There was a grand review at Paris, on the 15th, of the troops 
from the Crimea, when the Duke of Cambridge, in the name of Queen 
Victoria, presented the Britieh Crimean medal to 14,000 French “> 
—The Moniteur publishes the Report of the Minister of Finance. The 
report says the financial condition of the country is excellent, and that 
the only danger is the temptation to extravagance, bat hopes the Empe- 
ror will postpone expenditure on all enterprises except those of urgency. 


Persia. —The Persian cfficial journal announces that the Persian Go- 
vernment is determined to maintain neutrality. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


There is something ina good name. Young Dumas, is writing a co- 
medy in five acts for the Gymnase, to be called Sa Majesté le Million. 
a Will the same remark hold good in reference to a paper just started 
in Richmond, Indiana, called The Broad-azre of Freedomand Grubbing 
Hoe of Truth ?——The artillery at Brest and Cherbourg are carrying on 
some very interesting experiments with conical balls, tipped with steel 
and filled with gunpowder. They are said to explode with sufficient 
force to shatter the hardest rocks.—_—A stick of celery has been grown 
in the garden of Mr. Benton, of Dorking, of scarcely credible dimensions. 
It weighs 103lbs., and measures in circumference 23 inches, and 36 inches 
in length.—_—A plough has been successfully used used for breaking up 
the ice and lump-snow in the streets of Boston.——Miss Catherine Sin- 
clair, the popular authoress, has sent 700 volumes of her own works, 17 
sets of chessmen, 100 draftboards, and 50 sets of draftsmen, to Lord Pan- 
mure, to be forwarded to the army.——Two ladies were contending for 
precedence ia the Court of the Emperor Charles V. They appealed to 
the monarch, who, like another Solomon, awarded “ Let the elder go 
first.’ Such a dispute never took place afterwards.——It is no se- 
cret that General Williams and his officers conceive themselves to 
have been neglected by the British Ambassador at Constantinople.—— 
Louis Kossuth has retired from journalism, and ceased his connection 
with the 4tlas. In his valedictory address, he rather despond- 
ingly of the small effect made by his articles, but looks to fature history 
for the realisation of his prophecies. Ifhe had written less, he would 
have carried more weight.——Theatricals are flourishing at Melbourne. 
Mr. G. V. Brooke is “ illustrating’? Shakspeare to the satisfaction of the 
colonists ; and Lola Montes has been dancing the Tarantula dance to 
their dissatisfaction. The Argus says the performance is “ indecent ;” 
and quiet family people stay away.——The lately reported success of 
Wm. Gaines, who claims an enormous estate at New Orleans, is now said 
to be but one step towards a final settlement.——Mr. Balfe has returned 
to England after a'most successful tour in Russia, Germany and Italy. In 
the latter he produced his opera, “The Bohemian Girl,”’ under the title 
of “Lo a el with immense success——The Secretary of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange states in his “ List,” that the total railway calls for 
1856 amounted to 15,578,3212., of which 5,818,4302. were for Eaglish, 
and 9,759,5912. for foreign lines——A London paper states that Mr, 
Russell, the noted Eastern ent of the Times, is now at home. 
His brethren of the press are invited to do him an honeur.——It is ru- 
moured that the 96th Regiment, upwards of 1,200 strong, stationed in the 
camp at the Curragh of Kildare, will be moved early injspring from that 
station to Cork barracks, to be in readiness for embarkation for the seat 
of war. The 96th have been supplied with the Enfield rifle——Eik Meat 
is one of the luxuries of the Dubuque market this Winter——It is said 
that Charlotte Cushman has become the lessee of the “ little theatre in 
the Haymarket,’”’ London, for the next season, which 
early in the autumn.——The death of Lady Ellenboronugh is contradicted 
by her friends.——Lieut. Col. E. W. Thom late 7th Batalion York, is 
4 meg Colonel and to command the Militia, in No. 5 Milit District 
in Upper Canada.—The Montreal Snow-Shoe Club numbers mem- 
bers. It had lately a grand promenade to Mount Pleasant Hotel. Long 
may the patrons of manly exercises live to enjoy themselves! 


ns, we believe, 


An Evouiso Guance at Centra America.—The American Govern- 
ment has put itself officially right, by a proclamation declaring that citi- 
zens who join armed expeditions against foreign states will be outlawed. 
We do not knew how far the American Government will be able to carry 
out this threat, either in fact or at law. Few things are more difficult to 
establish than a power of outlawing the citizens of any state, but parti- 
cularly in a republic where the executive is feeble. There is every rea- 
son, too, for supposing that the proclamation, if not too late, is unaccom- 
panied by sufficient strength to restrain General Walker, who is said to 
be ually advancing upon the state of Nicaragua for its conquest. 
Affairs in the broad isthmus which joins the two great continents of Ame- 
rica are so complicated, that it is quite possible to suppose General Walk- 
er endowed with an authority from the Government of the very country 
which he is invading. To the proud descendants of Spain, whose ostensi- 
ble parentages is somewhat alloyed with the local native genealogy, the 
Yankees will vgn enough be like the Normans of the middle ages— 
frotopems allies in the first instance, resident conquerers in the second. 

t would be very unfair, however, and equally imprudent, to treat the 
proclamation of the United States Government as a mere form. We have 
no doubt that the American Government would greatly desire to stand 
unentangled with these Central American complications; and if there 
had been less parade of warlike threats, the two Governments might have 
succeeded, not only in keeping apart from each other, but in keeping the 
ground really neutral. As it is, right is obscured by disputation ; autho- 
rity is broken down by cross-purposes ; and buccaneers have the chance 
of getting off with the spoil.— Spectator, Jan. 5. 


Tue Homiviry or a NewspaPer CorresPonpeNnt.—The following pas- 
sage occurs in the description of a recent ball at the Tuileries, written 
by one of the correspondents of the Vv. Y. Herald. It is satisfactory to 
find that the poor gentleman obtained relief at last. We only wish that 
be had informed us whether the “ fearfully deferential” attitude of the 
gaia was caused by his knowing whose eye was taking note of 

m. 

“But you are in the land of the enchanter. Your feet tread on flow- 
ers embroidered on textle so soft that you are reluctant to make the pro- 
per use of those members which are to convey you up stairs. Then those 
stairs! How small one feels as one ascends that broad, noble flight, with 
its colossal balustrades of marble! On either side, there stands not, as 
formerly, halberdeers, guardemen, cuirassiers, lancers and infantry, but a 
steel-clad phalanx, whose helm, cuirass, back piece and polished bayo- 
nets are too dazzling to behold, of the Cent-Garde. I was early, and 
this body of giants, for they are some of the largest men in France, sud- 
denly rose from the niches, where they had been reposing, at the ap- 
proach of visiters, But for my humility and the blushes of my compa- 
nion, I might have fancied myself a king, as the clashing steel dressed 
and presented arms, One faint rustle, and all was motionless as a line 
of marble statutes. The noble ensign of their order was raised. The 
glittering eagle stooped over you with outs wing. The Commander 
stood fearfully deferential with his gleaming blade. It was opeeure 


age to reach the topmost landing and deliver your credentials o 
on. 


CoL.isions aT Sea.—Under the Admiralty regulations, ships sailing 
or an anchor between sunrise and sunset are compelled to show a bright 
light in order to warn off any approaching vessels, and thus prevent col- 
lisions. The master mariners trading in the Tyne have sent in a memo 
rial to the Admiralty, stating that from their experience the bright light 
has not answered the proposed object, and praying for the adoption of 
other measures. Thus they assert that the bright light renders the hull, 
outline, and rigging of the vessel invisible, and renders it impossible to 
calculate whether the light is a cable’s length or a mile distant, whether 
the ry is at anchor or under way, or what course she is steering. The 
bright light also interferes with the Trinity lights. They therefore pra 
for an inquiry, and suggest that the bright light be discontinued, and that 
coloured signal-lights should be used instead ; a scheme for which the 
describe. They also suggest that fog-signals should be by sounds indi. 
cating the position and direction of the ships. 


-_-_ 


Frencu Fina ArracHMENtT.—Lax as ihey are in matrimonial notiens, 
the French, with strange inconsistency, exceed all other peoples in the 
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r t they pay to the filial sentiment. A little piece by MM. Decour- 
celle and Lambert Thiboust, brought out last Tuesday at the Gymnase, 
represents the celebrated Sophie Arnould, on New-Year’s Day, anxious to 
make her femme de chambre dine with her, for want of any other com- 
pany. The girl, bound to dine with her mother by the Gallic laws of 
filial obedience, refuses the august invitation. Sophie is enraged ; but 
her eyes happen to fall on the peetees of her own mother ; she puts it 
on the table, and exclaims, ‘‘ Moi aussi, je dine avee ma mére!” This 
exclamation gives the title to the piece. 


Carmen Farsuu.—In Jane last, Ronconi the singer proseeuted his wife , 
before the Paris Tribunal of Correctional Police, on a charge of adultery 
with one Cattabeni, an Italian exile. There was no question about the 
facta; but Madame Ronconi made a counter-charge--her husband had 
taken up with Mademoiselle Carmen, a Spanish dancer. The Court gave 
the lady time to produce evidence, and the case was again heard this 
week. It turns out that the Spanish dancer has no existence save in a 
French romance ; that the letters written by Ronconi to the imaginary 
Carmen were —— written with the view of enabling his wife to 
obtain a separation. he Court sentenced Madame Ronconi to three 
months’ imprisonment, and Cattabeni to eight days. The lightness of the 
latter sentence is explained by the fact that Cattabeni bad already been 
five weeks in prison.— English paper. 


Mvsicat Novetty at Wiypsor Castie.—The Queen entertained 
her guests at Windsor Castle on New-Year’s Day with a musical per- 
formance of an interesting kind. It consisted of Méhul’s Joseph; a 
charming pastoral opera, which is too little known. English ideas do not 
admit of its being brought upon the stage ; while it is too dramatic, and 
contains too much spoken dialogue, for the concert-room. Mr. Bartholo- 
mew, so well known for his skill in musical arrangement, bas adapted 
this — for concert-performance by turning the spoken scenes into 
poetical recitatives ; for which music has been composed by Mr. Cusins, 
the organist of the Queen’s Private Chapel. The task has been felici- 
tously execated by the poet and the musician ; and the piece was thus 
produced at Court in the form of a dramatic oratorio. The principal 
characters were sustained by Madame Clara Novello, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Weiss, Benson, Smith, Cooper, and Thomas; with a chorus and 
instrumental band 140 strong. The performance was conducted by Mr. 
Anderson, the Director of the Queen’s Private Band. 


A Great Bonrrre.—A tremendous bonfire was to be made on the 
summit of the Worcestershire Beacon, the highest of the Malvern range, 
about the 10th of January. It was to be 40 feet in diameter at the base, 
and as ~- as it could be conveniently carried, being kept together by 
_— poles, and bound round with chains. The promoters had a two- 

ld object in view, viz., the celebration of the introduction of gas into 
the town ; and, secondly, to test the distance at which the reflection of a 
large fire at so great an elevation (1444 feet) would be visible. 


Reasons FoR WerarinG a Movstacne.— Punch has questioned one 
thousand persons, with the following results :—To avoid shaving, 69 ; to 
avoid catching cold, 32; to hide their teeth,5; to take away from a 
prominent nose, 3; to avoid being taken as an Englishman abroad, 7 ; 
because they are in the army, 6; because they have been in the army, 221; 
because Prince Albert does it 2 ; because it is artistic, 29 ; because you 
are a singer 3; because you travel a great deal, 17; because you have 
lived long on the continent, 3; because the wife likes it, 8 ; because you 
have weak lungs, 5; because it acts asa respirator, 29; because it is 
healthy, 77 ; because the young ladies admire it, 461 ; because it is con- 
sid “the thing,’ 10; because he chooses, 1. The last is the best 
reason of all. 

Discorp iy THE CuurcH.—At Cheltenham there has been a long. warm, 
and noisy meeting, which ended in a division on the question of “ inton- 
ing” the Charch service.—At Shoreham, the orthodox are startled by 
the “ perversion” of their vicar to the Church of Rome.—At Oxford, Mr. 
Jowett has published a learned work on the Epistles of Paul, which is 
said to call in question the doctrine of the Atonement, and he is accord- 
ingly called upon to subscribe anew the 39 Articles. This is done, and 
so far the matter is ended.— At Cambridge, Mr. R. Williams preaches in 
King’s College Chapel a sermon s0 neologica!, that the Bishop Llandaff 
strikes him off the list of his chaplains.—In Belgravia, although Mr. Wes- 
teron has obtained a judgment in his favour, an appeal has n lodged 
against it, and we know not how many thousands of pounds are likely to 
be expended on the idle question of tables, crosses, and altar cloths.— 
London paper. 

Srravez Brrps iv Enetanp.—During the late severe weather, twelve 
crose-bills, or German parrots, were killed at one shot in the neighbour- 
hood of Sleaford, Lincolnshire. These birds, not regular visitors to this 
country, are found as far north as Greenland ; they breed in Russia, 
Sweden, Poland, Germany, the mountains of Switzerland, the Pyrenees, 
and the Alps, Matthew Paris says: “In 1254 certain wonderful birds 
which had never before been seen in England came in the fruit season ; 
they had part of the beak crossed, with which they divided the apples in 
the orchards as with a pair of forceps, eating the pips and neglecting 
every other part.” There is also a record of a similar vislt with the like 
results in 1593. In the cage the crossbill bas the habits of the parrot : it 
takes hold of the wire with its crossed bill to raise itself, and anything 
given to it, it seizes in its claws.— English paper, Jan. 5. 


SNow-BaLLING IN THE CrrmEA.—An instructive sort of sham warfare 
had come in with the snow. It was introduced by the Seventh Fusiliers. 
“ One wing of the regiment had to assault and take a hastily thrown up 
redoubt from the other wing. Rifle-pits and barricades were made on the 
occasion ; and a great deal of amusement was caused by the plucky man- 
ner in which one of the besiegers’ pits, formed of snow and barrels, was 
destroyed by a sortie from the garrison. At last, after some bard fight- 
ing on both sides, the work was carried by assault.” Similar challenges 
took place in various regiments ; one company attacking another, and so 
forth, and in many cases casualties were occasioned by wounds in the 
face.—Letter from Sebastopol. 


“Tue JUDGE AWARDS IT, AND THE Law ALLOws 1T.”’—Moses Hart 
and Elizabeth Ash—both belonging to that body whom the penny-a- 
liners delicately describe as “ of the Jewish persuasion” —undertook to 
be married. The lady was not young, but she possessed money ; and the 
rege wo took place, only io a peculiar manner, which Eliza- 
beth believed at the time to be lawful. So then lived with Moses, and, 
selling all her property, gave the proceeds to him. But the marriage was 
not legal, as Elizabeth ultimately found ; wherefore, she appealed to Mr. 
Alderman Carter for redress. Moses, through his lawyer, asserted that 
he had offered to return the money ; but this the woman denied. The 
Alderman believed Elizabeth’s statement, and had no doubt she had been 
cruelly used ; but the act on the part of Moses did not amount to fraud, 
and he was therefore dismissed. The woman was recommended to bring 
the matter before the authorities of the Jewish Church. 

Frist Experrence.—A very intelligent youth tells the following inci- 
dent of his experience in America : 

I came to this country several years ago, and, as soon as I arrived, 
hired out to a gentleman who farmed a few acres. He showed me over 
the premises, the stables, the cow, and where the corn, hay, oats, &c., 
were kept, and then sent me in to my supper. After supper, he said to 
me: “James, you may feed the cow, and give her corn in the ear.” 

I went out and walked about, thinking, “ what could he mean? Had 
I understood him?” I scratched my head, then resolved I would inquire 
again ; so I went into the library where my master was writing very 
busily, and he answered without looking up—‘“I thought I told you to 
give the cow some corn in the ear.” ‘ 

I went out more puzzled than ever. What sort of an animal must this 
Yankee cow be! I examined her mouth and ears, The teeth were good, 
and the ears like those of kine in the old country. Dripping with sweat, 
I entered my master’s presence once more. “ Please, sir, you bid me 
give the cow some corn in the ear, but didn’t you mean the mouth ?” 

He looked at me a moment, and then burst into such a convulsion of 
laughter, that I made for the stable as fast es my feet could take me, 
thinking I was in the service of a crazy man. 


How Te GET GREEN-PEA Sour In Wivter.—‘ We shall have visitors 
early in February, and must have green-pea soup once or twice at least. 
Tell the gardener to vide asupply of young peas.” Such was the 

Brome tes to the cook in a great household, and 
duly communicated by the culinary to the horticultural department. 
“ Fresh green peas in a month, in the middle of winter! the thing’s im- 
possible,” cried the astonished gardener. “ My lord can’t have given 
such an order ; we havn’t a house or a light to grow them in—and if we 
had——.” “ We must have them for all that,” was the curt rejoinder ; 
and the gardener was left to discover the guo medo. In his despair the 
worthy man bethought him that young [peasand young pea leaves tasted 
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much perhaps, the one mi ht be as good for soup as the 
ther 7 ts eeebellow pans, planted them pretty thickly with 
dwarf Spanish peas, pat them in his early vinery on a shelf 7? 
sometimes grew strawberries, and where a good heat was kept up. e 

soon began to grow; they had air as much as it was possible tog se 
t them, and by the beginning of February were six inches bigh, wel “ 
nished with healthy, tender green leaves aod stems. The supply thus S - 
tained was cut like mustard and cress, and handed over to the 7 0 
declared that it made bettér perée than if he had had green peas them- 
selves. And from that time forward peas were forced at — — 
larly as French beans ; and all lovers of good living wondered how = 
_— continued to have such capital purée of green peas whenever they 
visited him in the winter.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


Dumas Maxixa Way For ais Son.—The dramatic world has been 
sonnel into new life by the suecess of Alex. Damas’s Trilogy of Species: 
The power, grace, and beauty of Madame Gnyon seem to have at pas 
opened the eyes of the public to the real nature of her talent. Not ng 
of late years has equalled the enthusiasm with which both —— = 
tragedy have been greeted ; Alexendre has made up his mind, therefore, 
to renounce the romantique, and devote himself entirely to the classique, 
beginning anew his literary career in order to leave the field open to his 
alter ego—his beloved rival, Alex. Dumas fils. 


Hovsexnoip Treasures.—A Treasure of a Husband, carries the baby. 
—A Treasure of a Wife, never asks for money.—.4 Treasure of a Son, 
has money in the funds.—-.1 Treasure of a Daughter, looks the same 
age as her mother ; if oy bear a trifle older. Treasure of a Servant, 
runs to the Post in less t 


doesn’t disturb its dear Papa in the middle of the night. 


FINE ARTS. 














not arrived, because the President has not shut the doors of negotiation 
—certain leading members of that august body persist in tearing the awd one: “ go off” as ome 5 Ramen — pa rs 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty to pieces, and in arraigning Great Britain for vio- length the partial acaae aaa my that came near making the 
lation of it. This is the age of talk—there is no denying it; and if we| commercial capital of Now Branewiok the soene of @ grave disaster. It 
eay so with reference to Congress, we say the same with reference to our | would be easy for us to orks & paragraph on obedience to ortablished 
own Parliament, whose session has by this time commenced. Whether law, and to inculeate, in all bonesty, that compelled obedience is better 
Central American affairs will be ae gravely handled in the latter as in| than voluntary disrespect Bat théde ate exceptions to all rules ; and we 
the former remains to be seen. Let “ a to sem fer me ve know that in this case ra are not a few wall/olshere to? the pone of 
Mr. Clayton, the leader in the new anti British crusade, was followed on , 

Monday last by our old friend, General Cass, and on Thursday by Mr, gee a doubt both the justios anil the peliey of the logel meer 
Seward. The General’s epeech does not appear to have made much 


When such a snbject as this is before the country, we are aware that 
mark ; at least our neighbours have not copied it, and it has not come | ;¢ ;j, easy to get up public meetings, intended to tigen either side of 
under our observation. It is said te have been mainly “repetition of} 4 controversy. We do not therefore attach much weight to such assem- 
his former efforts, and a renewal of his favourable opinion of the Monroe | pjages in general; bnt there was one held at the Court-House of St. 
doctrine.” We have, therefore, the less hesitation in passing it by. That) Andrews on the last day of the year, which merits notice even at this 
stale and absurd doctrine is a capital cheval de bataille fora speech, but | late period, inasmuch as its Resolutions were not one-sided. It was‘re- 
is really ueeless as a starting-point for any ecrious discussions. It is not 


. markable also for the fact, that two clergymen, a Roman Catholic and an 
probable that in our day it will be gravely and practically assumed by | Episcopalian, were amongst the speakers who denounced the existing 
this country. It would in such case be scouted by all Europe. If we | jaw, as objectionable in itself and not tending to promote its ostensible 
must differ, we shall not quarrel over abstractions. Ifthe United States 


purport ; whilst on the other hand, they strongly advocated such strin- 
were to purchase Cuba to morrow, they might take possession without in-| gent measures, in regard to licenses, and penalties for drankenness, a8 


terference. So, apart from treaty obligations, Groat Britain or France | showed that the meeting was not to be classed with the hole-and-corner 


an half-an-hour.~-4 Treasure of a Cook, is not | will pursue their course in the Western hemisphere, without American | meetings of the Liquor-dealers.—Again, at Fredericton, on the 18th alt., 
hysterical whenever there is company to dinner.—-.1 Treasure of a Baby, | \et or hindrance. 


a very numerous gathering was held ander the auspices of the Mayor, 
Mr. Seward’s address deserves to be read. It is clever in its array of | which by a majority of five to one rendered a verdict against the law. 
argument and at times eloquent ; but there is much in it that will not} At the same time—and it is for this reason we point to it—an amend- 


Gouri & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, IMPORTERS AND ARTISTS | bear testing, and the practical advice, with which it concludes, strikes | ment, to the effect that the law ought not to be condemned until it has 


Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have published— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HEMICYCLE BES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroebe. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 


us as singularly unwise and unstatesmanlike. But es our limits only | had a fair trial, was received with dne attention and was only rejected 
allow us to touch upon a few points, we must decline following the orator | by a small majority.—Still more singular is the account sent us telegra- 
through his elaborate examination of the well-known questions regarding | phically, of a large meeting held at St. John on Wednesday last. A series 


y on hand a general assortment of French and English Engravings, Oikpaintings, | Moequitia, the Balize, and the Bay Islands, as affecting the Clayton-| of Resolutions were proposed, adverse to the Act and urging its repeab 


Constant! 
Mirrors and Picture-frames. A very large variety of 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albams, Boxes for Water colour and Oi] Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA. 


Bulwer Treaty. We will only say that in reference to the first and second | by the Legislature ; bat these were met by an amendment, similar to 
he does not shake the British position. As for Roatan and the other| the one put forward at Fredericton, and the votes upon the two were so 


N.B.—Particular attention directed to mounting and framing Drawings, Engravings, Phew Ielands, we have long ceased to justify the course taken by our autho- equally divided, that an adjournment took place, with the knotty point 


graphs, Paintings, 4c. FINE ART GALLERY, Broadway, N. ¥. 





AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. 











rities.—It is however Mr. Seward’s general treatment of the difficulty | unsettled. 


that will command attention, and to that we limit ourselves. We give} With a community thus divided in opinion, it can scarcely be hoped 
him praise for instance for his earnest invocation of peace, and for the | that the Prohibitory enactment will be obeyed, either willingly or per- 
tone in which he speaks of the Treaty under consideration. It is not| force. Were it not wiser then to repeal it at once, and substitute a re- 


easy however to realiee now that it was “sublime in its conception and | strictive measure, strengthened by due pains and penalties? Nothing can 





ee ————— _—— —— =—= ———— 
Broapway THEATRE.............-y-++> J. W. Wallack, Jr. 
N IBLO’S GARDEN..........5..5 cee cee cee cee ee eeeeene The Ravels. 





GEORGE cHRISTY & woon’s MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- cannot but remember that ugly symptoms of an international quarrel were 


WAY, above Grand Street. Tickets 25 cents. HENRY WOOD 
GEO CHRISTY, ¢ Proprietors. 


generous in ite spirit,” when we hear on all hands that the sole American | he worse in its moral influence than having a Jaw upon the statute 


object in view was to get the British out of Central America, and when we | book, that may be openly and insultingly defied. Here in this city for 
instance, drunkenness with its attendant evils prevails as much as 


apparent, and a rival race far a ship canal promised serious inconveni-| ever, for every one knows that our Prohibition is a farce. We confess we 


ence.—Mr. Seward fairly looks war in the face, as the possible result of 





BUCELEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 


MompaY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4TH, AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE | that his words are worth studying, though he be not always correct in 


ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY. 
and the Graad Burlesque on 
SONNAMBULA. 
ia 8 acts, with seenery, dresses, 4c. 
Cencert commences at 734 o’clock. Admission 25 cents. 
Nerice.—Pecham’s Fourth Enterprise Gift Tickets for the edmission of Four 


now reesived to our Entertainments.—Price One Dollar, or 11 for Ten Dollars. For sale at Europe 3 bat isan ity in his allusion to the “ adjacent Ame- 


538 Broadway. 





RUSSIA AND SYMPATHISERS. 
COUNT KAZINSKI’S 
LECTURE 
aT THE 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY ROOM, 

Astor Place, 

THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 7TH, 
at 8 o’cLocK. 
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—_——— —_———— 
Removat.—The Albion Establishment is removed to No. 18 Benaman Street | —we consider to be about as bad as any that could possibly be offered. 
—Publication Office on first floor—a few doors from Nassau Street, where we | He counsels that Great Britain should be notified to abandon her preten- 


hope to be permanently located. 


did expect that the State Legislature would take some steps towards vin- 
dicating its authority ; but the Temperance cause hereabouts having 
served its political purpose, Senators and Assembly-men will not trouble 
their heads about it. Nay, more, when we saw, the other day, that a 
Judge had been alluding to Liquor in his charge to the Grand Jury, we 
thought we had stumbled on a well-wisher to the authority of the Beach. 
Not so: his Honour did call the Jary’s attention to the neglect in 
which a law was held. What! the Prohibition Law? Oh, no; the law 
against the adulteration of liquors! 

There are instances on record of set public controversies, wherein oppo- 
nents have discussed abstract questions, with more or less of dignity and 
moderation ; but we hold it eminently creditable to the New Branswick- 
ers that, in the midst of a strong popular effervescence, they have ration- 
ally endeavoured to guage the will of the majority. That there is fanati- 
cism to some extent on the one part, and a defiant spirit on the other, can 
scarcely be doubted. May moderation and good sense still prevail! May 
the members of the Legislature be not too proud to retrace their steps! 


; May the means be suggested and acted upon, for decisively checking the 
sions and her positions in Central America, within a period of twelve} brutality of intemperance, whilst the innate sensitiveness of freemen to 


the advice with which he congludes, and it is in speaking to this point 


his inferences. Thus, sagacious as he is, he speaks of aa Island in the 
Bay of Honduras as a new Gibraltar, just as if Gibraltar were a floating 
battery that could move a thousand miles an hour. He says rightly 
enough, that in a war with Great Britain, the latter would find allies in 


rican States” as furnishing aid to his countrymen. We are glad to see 
him “ recognising, under the monarchical mask of the Allies, the Western 
nations contending again an advancing despotism,” and also stating 
broadly that “ Canada cannot be conquered against her will ;’’ but he is 
grievously in error in declaring that “she cannot refuse, if you tender 
her annexation on just terms.” The time is not yet, for fighting that 
battle on paper. 
And now for Mr. Seward’s advice, which—in American interests alone 














‘THE ALBION. 


months, with the intimation that if the demand be not complied with, | any restraint of their personal liberty is respected as it ever ought to be. 
“ we shall interfere to prevent her exercise of dominion” there. In other| The representatives of the people cannot imitate the despotic doings of 
words, war is threatened, which, in dealing with such a power as Great| his discriminating Grace, the Duke of Argyle, who has lately fulminated 
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A Talk of Peace. 


- | Britain, would be the readiest means to ensure it. Mr. Seward says he| an edict in his small island of Tirree, to the effect that tenants paying 

does not believe that England would go to war, which is adding one in- | Jess rent than thirty pounds annually are not to use whisky at their fa- 
sult to another. We can tell him that with all her reluctance, she would | nerals or weddings or other gatherings, on pain of being dispossessed of 
do so, under any administration, rather than submit to be bullied in| their lands at the next term. This mode of “ drawing the line somewhere” 


In another column will be found a summary of the news, brought by | *is style. Still taking the American point of view, we must own that} may suit the lingering feudality of the remoter Scottish districts, but 
the Liverpool steamer of the 19th ult. ; nor is it necessary to call atten- there is far more sense in the suggestion from another quarter, that the| would be entirely out of place in a freer atmosphere. 


tion to the leading item therein. Every tongue has been busily discuss- | Treaty should be abrogated by both parties, if its interpretation cannot 
ing the unexpected intelligence from Vienna, and speculating on the | be #gteed upon. 
ultimate issue ; for whilst the fact, that Russia entertains the Allied pro- This isthe real threat that shonld be held ont, one that would make 
positions at all, has taken both press and public by surprise, there is those narrow-minded statesmen of ours open their eyes, who consider the 
room for doubt as to her real design. It will not escape notice that the expansiveness of the American peopie as fraught with danger to our- 
Times tells one story, and Sir Hamilton Seymour another ; for aseuredly selves. Herein we venture to differ from them and from many of our coun- 
there is all the difference in the world, between unconditional accept: | *¥men; and though we hailed the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as appa- 
ance of stated terms, and the mere recognition of a basis of negotiations, rently settling all difficulties apd promising the completion of a grand 
And yet, though the Ambaesador’s announcement may be true in its most | WK, we now incline to see how much in its spirit was contracted and 
limited sense alone, and Russia may purpose entering upon a course of unworthy of those who made it. Perhaps at the time, nothing better 
diplomacy with the fixed intention of flying off from it at the most con- | C04! have been devised : but seeing the contemptible condition of a va- 
venient moment, it is also possible that the Times’ information may be luable and productive country, and the life put into it by a bastard sort 
correct, in spite of the Minister’s qualification. . If the necessities of the | Of colonising, it may be doubted whether expansion, rather than contrac- 
Czar and the pressure of foreseen troubles compel him to fling away his tion, would not better have served all parties concerned. 
pride and put up with humiliating terms, it is not probable that the| But the topic is too fruitful for cur space, and the last allusion bring 
tidings would be let loose at once in all their fulness. A willingness to | 08 to the remarkable inroad of General Walker into Nicaragua, which 
treat with his enemies would ostensibly precede any willingness to sub- 
mit to their dictation ; so that the Enropean mind might be accustomed, | cess of this adventurer is converted into certainty ; when it is believed in 
as it were, to regard such a contingency from a distance, and so Russia be | Hngland—as it is roundly asserted by many American printe—that whilst 
spared something of the painfal surprise which the event would occasion | the President has frowned on fillibusterism on the Atlantic, he has 
amongst her satellites, Perhaps we do not make our meaning clear. It} quietly winked at it on the Pacific ; what, we say, will be thought by 
is simply this. The “basis” may have been accepted with the determi- | the British parties to the Treaty ? Will it not be charged that the viola- 
nation of bringing the war to a close, just as it may have been accepted | tion of it here has been gross and wholesale, altogether going beyond our 
with the intention of prolonging the conflict. Opinions will range in 
both directions, and surely there is ample ground for debate. There was | charge, when the accusation is brought by the President’s own fellow- 
& period when the assertion of the great London journalist would have | Citizens? Really, one complication comes ao close upon the heels of an- 
proof positive that peace is at hand ; but faith in the Times | other, that we are fairly puzzled ; and must, at least for the present, ad- 
as been considerably shaken within a year or two ; and the intelligent | journ our remarks upon this new face of affairs. We will only add our 


been held as 
hi 


reader will form his own conclusions. 


In presence of this theme, the minor topics mentioned in the Halifax | whatever adopt Mr. Seward’s counsel, and so bring about the very evil 


on ent. It is however to be noted, that what-| which he professes himself anxious to avoid. 
* energy the Austrian Cabinet may have displayed as the mouth-piece 


W ! i 
it has no idea of any rupture with the Czar being carried The Liquor Law of New Brunswick. be iditedNiibicadbasaiiaa Me i ah atin 
suspension of diplomatic intercourse. One may smile at the} Vainly have we endeavoured to ascertain the real effect of the Prohi- A New American Minister to Great Britain. 


when one reads that under no possible cir- bitory Act, that came into operation on New Year's Day, although the] At the very momeut when Senators are, one after another, dilating 
take up arms during the year now current! | incidents that have marked its introduction as the law of the land have 


e next war, in which France and Great Britain | P¢¢® set forth from time to time by the local newspapers. We mean to 


espatch do not call for comm 


of the Allies, 
beyond the 
alarm manifested in Vienna, 
cumstances would Austria 

Who will guarantee that th 
engage, will not be underta 





A Gratifying Contribution to the Patriotic Fund. 

The cessation of active warfare in the Crimea has brought about a ces- 
sation of those harrowing lists of the dead and the wounded, which, 
whilst carrying desolation to the hearths of many of our countrymens 
and country-women at home, stimulated to a remarkable degree the com- 
passionate and active sympathies of our residents abroad. Without re- 
ferring more particularly to all that was done in‘ the British Provinces 
and in many parts of the United States, it may at least be said ina gene- 
ral way that this stream of benevolence has ceased to flow. So mach the 
greater is now our surprise and pleasure at learning that it has again ap- 
peared in a quarter where, to tell the truth, we should scarcely have 
have looked for it. We were under the impression that Lawrence, Mas- 
sachusetts, was essentially a New England manufacturing settlement, 
with no inhabitants, or few, hailing from the United Kingdom. But this 
must have been an error ; or whence comes to us the pleasant account 
of a joyous evening in that city on the 17th ult., by a host of the sons 
and daughters of England, of Scotland, and of Treland—with the addi- 
tion, let us hope, of many whose sympathies are not geographically limi- 
ted? The entertainment was a varied one. Several addresses of ster- 
ling, because of stirring, eloquence were delivered ; music, popular and 
national, awakened old associations of home ; ready voices gave utter- 
ance to glee and song ; and finally, “ light hearts and nimble feet’’ boun- 
ded together, till morning, to the merry dance. 

The best part of all remains to be chronicled. The object of this fes- 
tive gathering was to raise a contribution for the benefit of the Widows 
and Orphans of our soldiers who have fallen in the Crimea ; and the nett 
proceeds amounted to the liberal sum, of five hundred and eight dollars. 
In proof also of the excellent management that really must have distin- 
guished this occasion, it should be noted that the difference, between the 
gross receipts and the profits realized, was only eighty-five dollars. 


may totally change the whole face of negotations. When the probable suc- 


so-called interpretation of it? Will there not be some grounds for the 


hearty wish, that the Senate of the United States may not in any shape 








upon matters in dispute between the two countries, a new envoy to Lon- 
don is to enter upon the scene.—Mr. Buchanan’s intention to retire from 


ties of their occupants? ken for the purpose of clearing the Principali- | °*Y» that we do not and cannot gather from these varying occurrences | his post has long been known, and we are glad to find that his successor 


the language and conduct 
sured of Austrian honour a 
Were wont to be in regara 


Such a thing is not conceivable, judging from satisfactory evidence as to the result of the experiment. Is the law to 
of our Administration which is now as well as- | be¢ome, in New Brunswick, what it is in New York—a by-word, a mark | to obtain the respect of ours. The name of the Hon. George M. Dallas, 
nd good faith, as Lord Aberdeen and his clique of legislative inefficiency, a stumbling.block, a snare? Or, are lookers-on | who has received and accepted the appointment, does not come into pub- 


enjoys the confidence of his own countrymen, and may well be expected 


spite of Courts and dimen, Nicholas. Still, strange events occur, in there to learn how a community consents to fetter itself, with the view of| lic life for the first time. He filled the office of U.S. Minister to 





Central America in the Senate of the United States, 


Notwithstanding the prevalent 
the Senate of the United § Spinion,—broached and approved 






tates—that the time for legislative action has 


working out a great moral purpose? It may be early yet to give an| Russia during the Presidency of Mr. Van Buren, and was elected to the 

opinion ; but there are already indications that the law is unpopular in| Vice Presfdency of the United States when Mr. Polk occupied the Chair. 

__ | the larger cities, and not to be enforced without serious disturbance of | The foreign appointments of General Pierce have not, for the most part 

in| the public peace. The first attempt at prosecution was a failure, the case | hitherto been deemed judicious. Weare glad to find the public voice 
—it seems to us, with all deference—having been allowed by the Sit- | unanimous in praise, on this occasion. 
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The Week at Washington. 

The Lower House continues its game of legislation, consisting of abor- 
tive efforts to elect a Speaker. If the pay of the worthy members were 
stopped, they would probably find some method of organizing them- 
selves! With the exception of the Senatorial displaye, mentioned above 
in a separate article, there is nothing to be remarked, unless it be # per- 
sonal attack upon Mr. Greeley of the Zribune, made by Mr. Rust, an Ar- 
kansas representative. The particulars have been before the public, and 
exited universal disgust. The injuries sustained were not serious—not 
half so hard to bear as the stigma that must rest upon the aggressor. 


i 
Herat. 

In the news from Halifax, it is mentioned that Persia has re-iterated 
her intention to remain neutral. There is no allusion to Herat ; so that 
we may presume on the incorrectness of the late story. The more we 
considered it, the less were we disposed to think that Russia, with her 
hands so full at home, would be hurrying into new enterprises on the 
Northern frontiers of India. If the war progresses, her men and her at- 
tention wili be in demand, nearer her Capital. 


The Defeat of the Emperor Soulouque. 

Last week, we gave the above-named potentate the benefit of a doubt, 
for we could ecarcely imagine even an army of negroes being routed, 
dispersed, and annihilated, in such double-quick time as was spoken-of, 
Later accounts however tead to confirm the rumours current. Faustin I. 
came, saw, and disappeared. A handful of Dominicans scattered all his 
chivalrous array of nobles, and he himself is said to be a fugitive, with 
a price upon his head. Who will pick up the imperial crown of Hayti? 
The lecturers and book-makers, who barp upon the natural equality of 
the black and white races, have a eubject now that will tack their 


abilities. sos sumoyhe 
PAusic. 

There is probably no damask cheek entirely proof against the ravages of a 
concealed love ; and where this love chances to be all that is most noble and 
pure in one’s own estimation to bury it in the deepest recesses of the heart, as 
an impenetrable sanctuary, and screen it from the frown of a heartless world, 
which not comprehending, seeks to criminate it—all this, we say, is unpleasant. 
We speak fcelingly, for we are at this moment striving with a passion of this 
nature, a musical passion, which we are forced to strangle at its birth. Yet, 
still, the melodies so dear to us—and perliaps the dearer, that we are not per_ 
mitted to dilate on their charms—tike the smile of the absent loved one, con- 
tinue to haunt us. These melodies, new, and for the most part unknown, or 
unpublished, resemble in no particular the Programme chosen for our delecta, 
tion by Theodore Eisfeld, at his third classical soirée. 

With the exception of two songs, for four male voices, composed by the béné- 
ficare, the programme of the Concert contained no selections from living com- 
posers—which is easily accounted for, when we remember that to achieve a 
Classical reputation it is necessary to die. Were it not for this flattering hope 
of posthamous fame, taken into connection with original sin, musicians would 


fiever die. Thus Eisfeld, at the particular request of many subscribers, gave 
as another opportunity of enjoying Haydn’s beautiful quatuor (No. 57), which 
is so eminently characteristic of the genius and attainments of the great com” 
poser. In listening to the spirited Minuetto Allegro, fancy transports us at 
once to Hisenstadt, and the charming little house, inhabited by Prince Ester- 
hazy’s protégé. Joseph Haydn stands before us, arrayed in Court dress, and ad- 
dressing Court compliments to the mistress of the house, Mile. Boselli ; for, like 
his contemporary Buffon, Hayda required, in his compositions, the inspiration 
of an unexceptionable toilette.. He places on his finger a splendid diamond 
ring, the gift of the great Frederic, which is a talisman of infinite power, and 
Sffects te a wondrous degree the flow of his musical ideas, Then seating him” 
self before his writing desk, he selects a sheet of scrupulously white and finely 
ruled paper, and after consulting his tablets, the depository of all stray ideas, 

or sorrowful, he applies himself with imperturbable gravity to the in- 
diting of those microscopic notes—-those pattes de mouche, as he himself called 
them, which in time became the Allegro Minuetto, so satisfactorily given by 
Eisfeld and his assistant musicians. The Adagio Religioso, which follows 
the Minuetto, presenta a grandeur and elevation of thought, quite at variance 
with the infectious gaiety of the preceding movement, and proves conclusively 
by this very contrast, the greatness of the composer. 

Beethoven’s grand Quartet in E ‘lat did not apparently offer the same inspi- 
ration to Hisfield and his corps, and the Chickering piano seemed to us dull and 
woody, and altogether unworthy of the pianist, Madame Wallace. Hampered 
by this unresponsive instrument, and by a very noticeable attack of nervous - 
ness, this excellent artist failed to do herself eutire justice; but she received 
nevertheless all due applause. It was not certainly the fault of an appreciative 
public that the Trio, so difficult of execution and so brilliant in effect, was not 
repeated. As to Mendelssohn’s Trio, it does not inspire us with vast enthusi- 
asm ; it strikes us, as music made to order, especially the first movement, which 
is sadly deficient in inspiration. It isonly towards the close of the symphony, 
that the composer has rallied to a certain extent, and brought forward from his 
stock of melody some agreeable violincello passages, which would have found 
favour if produced earlier. 

The pianist Mason gave his third concert on Taesday last, and we regretted 
the more our necessary absence, ashe played a Waltz of his own composition 
and a Trio of Rudinstein’s, a young compeser, whose Quatuor, played at His- 
field’s second concert, induced us to form brilliant anticipations for his musical 
career. We hope to indemnify ourselves for this disappointment at Mason’s 
next concert, for the progress of music in this city is a subject of immense in- 
terest to us, and we rejoice to see the musical professors emulating each other 
in their efforts to develep the latent artistic feeling, which certainly has an 
existence in the New York public. 

Nor are the pianists alone in the field. There is a correspending movement 
observable in the ranks of the Maitres de chant. Mr. Millet was the first to 
exeite the ambition of his pupils, by giving s private musical Soirée for the ex- 
bition of their attainments ; and Bagioli, who has followed his example, will 

soon give us an opportunity of hearing his numerous pupils, some of whom are 

fitting themselves for an artist’s career. Bonzanini is still in the enjoyment of 
the patronage he has ever received from our most distinguished salons, and 
contributing nobly to the art of singing. There are many names worthy of 
enumeration in this category, Mr. Albités and Mr. Leati among others, but for 
the utter impossibility of rendering justice to all. We can only say in our ca- 
pacity of conscientious chronicler, that if the vocal organs of our female 
population do not thrive and expand, it is for no lack of thorough and judi- 
Cious treatment. GAMMA. 


wOrama. 


Of the story of the Man in the Iron Mask a good drama surely ought to be 
made. There is no more romantic and pathetic fact in history. A fate 
eo mysterious and so miserable {stimulates our curiosity and our sympathy 
alike. The circumstances are all favourable to stage effect. What could be 
more picturesque and impressive than the France of the seventeenth century. 
Feudalism was just subsiding, the monarchy just rising ; the manners of a gene- 
ration bred to civil war mingled with those of a Court gradually forming to 
politeness and loxary and elegance. Religious differences too had given fresh 
individuality te men—fresh force to the contrasts of the age. Over against the 
magnificent Catholics were arrayed the stern, simple-minded, resolate Hugae- 
mots. The Man in the Iron Mask ought to have been the hero long ago of a 
brilliant and successful drama. Iam not sure that he ought not to be treated 
operatically. Would his mask be an objection? The Greek actors used to de- 
elaim through a mask with astounding effect, we are told, and a voice like 
Mongini’s, for instance, might. produce sensations positively new when emit- 
ted through a mouthpiece skilfully contrived on sound acoustic principles. But 
his is not my affair. I suggest it respectfully te my colleagne of the musical 
column, who is no doubt in relations with Meyerbeer. I have now to concern 
myself with an attempt to improve the opportunities of the melancholy story 
in question, for the benefit of the habitués of the Broadway Theatre. 


__-— SHe Alotow. 
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Mr. Bernard (an American we are told), wrote s play called the “ Iron 
Mask” expressly for the purpose of developing the powers of Mr. J. W. Wal- 
lack, Jr. This play Mr. Wallack performed, as we learn from the play-bills, 
with the “ greatest suceess” in London, and it has been produced at the Broad. 
way during the past week. Mr. Bernard assumes the Iron Mask to have been 
the twin brother of Louis XIV-, ‘‘ whose birth was concealed for political rea- 
sons.” The hypothesis is certainly the most effective for dramatic purposes, 
and it has this immense additional advantage, that it is by no means an impro- 
bable one. 

What indeed could be more annoying to eyery well constituted mind, than 
the birth of twin-heirs to an heritage which one alone could hold? And bear- 
ing in mind the fatal resemblance which twins are apt to wear to one another, 
and all the accidents to which children ofa tender age are liable, how is any 
man, when he comes of age, and is presented to the world as the firs born son 
of his father, to feel sure that such is the case ? 

The fate of the Irishman who averred “that he had been changed at 
nurse,” must be forever present to the mind of an heir so situated. It is but 
the other day that twins were born to aa English peer. The elder, by six se- 
conds, was duly designated by a red ribbon bound about his arm—the younger, 
when he arrived, was stigmatised with a badge of blue. The young Viscount 
and his honourable brother had attained the age of three weeks, when it was 
discovered one fine morning that, during the night, the two who lay in one 
cradle, had rubbed off the one his glery, and the other his shame. So exactly 
alike were the children, that it was impossible to be sure which was which. 
An almost arbitrary selection was made, and sealed with a firm ring of gold. 
The ring of gold in time will become a corenet,f{but who shall ever satisfy the 
future Earl that it really should be worn by him? 

If the Iron Mask was the twin brother of Louis XIV., it is not surprising 
that he should have been found to be sadly in the way. In Turkey he would 
have been mercifully dealt with, bowstrung and allowed to depart in peace. 
In France he was allowed to live, but condemned to carry his head ina stew- 
pan forever more. 

Very dreadful Mr. J. W. Wallack looks when he comes on the stage with 
that iron pot upon his bowed, decrepid shoulders. His carriage and action 
are very good, his conception of his part just and natural. But his delivery is 
—shall I say it ?—detestable. He has a fine and sufficiently forcible voice, 
which he much misuses. He preaches instead of speaking--his voice runs 
through the sing-s ong inflexions which I'had supposed to be peculiar to the 
pulpit, and when I closed my eyes, I could easily believe myself listening to an 
elaborate sermon, such as one hears in certain so-called Evangelical chu rches, 
and which are composed of three parts text, and two parts exclamation. 

It is a thousand pities that Mr. Wallack should have acquired such a style 
of declamation. It is a mere trick, but a trick which fatally interferes with 
the effect that might be produced by an actor who is at once intelligent and 
energetic. 

The play of the “ Iron Mask” itself is emphatically a ‘‘ stagey” play. It is 
fall of capital stage effects. A love story is woyen into the thread of the his- 
tory, and the heroine (personated at the Broadway by Mme. Ponisi), is always 
introduced in the most startiing and impressive manner. The text is not ex- 
travagantly bad, snd as the actors in general performed their parts with more 
than the usual revenue of the Broadway corps+the tragedy may be considered 
to have been ‘successful. 

Mme. Ponisi in pasticular, I am pleased to say, has given up the intense 
manner which’she began to adopt alittle while ago, and plays exceedingly well 
in her own nataral vein. 

My readers must not too hastily imagine from the appearance at the Broad- 
way of an American tragedian in an American tragedy that the “legimate dra- 
ma” is absolutely paramountence more. Quite the contrary! Next week we 
are to have at our Drury, 

Lenton, the Antipodean, 
and 
Fisher, the Athlete ! 
with @ series of Equestrian Dramas, in which “ the beantiful stud of Me sers, 
Nixon and Myers” will appear. 

So one day next week you may expect to meet a company of spangled Indi- 
ans mounted on piebald horses, and preceded by a flourish of brass instraments 
carried in a swanshaped sleigh drawn by fourteen greys. And the exulting 
‘* horsetraining Hectors”’ of the Circus will trample yet again on the prostrate 
shapes of Mr. Bernard and of Wm, Shakapeare. { 

The “ indignant genius” will find a refuge at the “ Varieties.” Miss Laura 
Keene has produced “‘ Much Ado about Nothing,” in a very handsome style. 
I usually find it very hard to be critical when I hear one of Shakspeare’s plays. 
The familiar text so charms the ear that one wanders away constantly from 
the person reciting to the thing recited. Perhaps this is the sharpest criticism 
after all that could be uttered on the average acting of Shakspeare! A really 
great actor should put such new vitality into his part, put it in so new a light 
that your attention would be chained to the living and speaking embodiment 
of Shakspeare’s thought. 

It has not been so with me at the “ Varieties.’ Mr. Jordan, whose meri- 
torious attempt to grasp the réle of Hamlet my readers may remember, did his 
best to give the character of Benedict a !iving and forcible representative. But 
(and this is not a fault I often have to find with Mr. Jordan,) Mr. Jordan was 
too astute for his réle. The character of Benedict is eminently frank and 
unconscious. He is the easiest of dupes because at heart the most naif and 
genuine of men. 

Mr. Jordan seemed to have been fascinated by the archness of Miss Keene’s 
Beatrive into making his part the reflection rather than what it really should 
be, the contrast of hers ; Mr. Bass made a capital Verges, and Mr. McDowall a 
good Dogberry, With reverence I say it, the seriows parts of Much Ado About 
Nothing never seemed to me quite worthy the genias of Shakspeare. Touch- 
ing and noble poetry, indeed, is put into the mouths of Hero and Count Clan. 
dio, of Leonato and Don Pedro—bnt the pathetic characters are certainly not 
defined with the most vital reality, and the improbability of the incidents is 
not redeemed by any such interest of passiou, and of power, as suffices to trans- 
port the reader or the hearer out of the limited actual world into the poet’s 
realm. 


reapectably performed, and I thank Miss Keene for putting this comedy upon 


haughty enough perhaps, to fill the eye with a just image of that highborn way- 
ward and really passionate woman, but brilliant and provoking. I thought of 
“ Rosalind” throughout, and could not help wishing Miss Keene would give us 
that rile. 

One thing alone dampens my wish. Who should be our Jaques? 


Rosalie Durand is a very delightfal vocalist, and has every charm requisite to 


her part. Mrs. Hall as Jupiter, and Mr. Johnston as Pan, also deserve spe- 
cial praise. 


English burlesque of Midas should have been travestied into French -by an En- 
glishman, and produced at Paris with the greatest success. 

It was just at the moment when war was breaking oat between England and 
France ia 1778, (the war which gave liberty to these celonies) that Thomas 
Hales, of Warcestershire, an ex-lieatenant in the royal navy, resident in Paris, 
wrote out a burlesque suggested to him by O’Hara’s piece, which was prodnced 
at a private theatre with astounding success. A lovely Marquise was the Miss 
Durand of that occasion, and the fame of the burlesque being widely bruited 
about, its author was introduced to the career of dramatic authorship, in which 
under the name of “ D’Héle” he won no small renown. He wrote many a 


givea an account of him, wnich is very amusing, and has every merit but the 
unimportant one of veracity. 

A new play by Tom Taylor is anneunced at the Varieties. We have had 
some new performances at Wallack’s, and a new actor at Burton’s; of all 
of which and whom, more anon. HAMILTON. 


THEATRICALS IN SEBASTOPOL-—A correspondent says :—As was expected, 





the Fourth Division amateur theatricals came off last Saturday cory a Tue 
weather permitted all who had invitations to go, and the moon enabled them to 


Btill, it is a gratefal and a good thing to listen to any play of Shakespeare, 


her stage. She herself was a charming Beatrice—not quite disdainful and 


O’Hara’s old Mythological Burlesque of Midas, has had quite a success, too, at 
the “ Varieties.” It is certainly a clever absurdity, and was well acted. Miss 


It is an odd fact in connexion with the modern history of the stage, that this 


libretto for Grétry. Arsene Houssaye, in his “ Philosophers and actors,” has 


return without the fear of any spills in the snow drifts and drains. I forward 
& programme, which was printed at headquarters by special permission, and I 
annex an account of the entertainment. 


THEATRE ROYAL—FOURTH DIVISION, 
This evening, her Majesty’s servants will 
TO PARI§ AND BACK FoR £5. 
Mr. Samael Snozzle....... M 


Mr. Charles Markham 
&p ie sabesdseaste o6 
Lieutenant Spike, R. M. 

Fanuy, niece to Spriggins 

Joseph . 
Guard, superintendent ...... ight, 68t egim: 


ent. 
Clerk of the Telegraph ............ Maj. Wombwell, 46th Regiment. 
To be followed by 


es ecces Capt. B) 
r. L 


BOX AND COX, MARRIEP AND SINGLE. 

+ see eee sOnpt. Earle, 57th Regiment- 
Maj. Garrett, 46th Regiment. 

, 63d Regiment. 

derson, 6 th Regiment. 
egiment, 


Box, a retired printer ..... 
Cox, a retired hatter 


Mrs. Box Mr. y 
Me, Week eme bens tan 0% ons bak Mr. Saun 
Mrs. Bouncer Mr. Hamond, 46th R 


Stage aren or laws A. @. Bare, mite Brigade. 
— wi . 
Sooke palsies lr. Shaw, Sist Fusiliers, 
Doors open at 6}; ; performance to commence at 7 precisely. 

At a little after the hour named to begin, this performance was opened by 
Lord Alexander Russell delivering a very clever, witty prologue, written b 
himself, which brought in all the names of the different amateur actors, Bot, 
Mr. Lacy and Mr. Harrington were called before the curtain, which by the bye, 
was made of old white condemned bell tents, Capt. Nicholas performed the 
part of Mr. Charles Markham uncommonly well, his swagger being inimitable. 
At the close of the performance, ‘‘ God save the Queen” was sung by the whole 
company asa chorus, the audience standing up uncovered. The verses were 
sung alternately by Assist-Com. Gen. Barlee and Lieut. Neville, R. E., A. D. ©. 
to Gen. Barnard. Smoking was permitted in the newly fitted up café, so that 
although at first it was a great comfort, yet after about an’hour the whole of the 
lookers on were nearly stifled. A Sergeant of the Rifle Brigade took the gratis 
tickets at the entrance, and amongst the andience present, numbering about 
150, principally of the Fourth Division officers, I noticed, in the front row, 
Generals Garrett, K.H., Barnard, C. B., and Sir William Eyre, and a French 
infantry sub-lieutenant, whose rank was a Count. The scenery painted by Mr. 
Show, 21st Fusiliers, was very fine—in fact everything went off well. 


Obituary. 


Tae Spanish Doxe pe Soremayor.—aA private letter from Madrid 
= some additional particulars of the fon by suicide, of the Duke de 

otomayor. He had been long a martyr to the gout, which was heredi- 
tary io his family, and, as was remarked in the case of the first Lord 
Chatham, when the pain was completely lulled the eccentricity of his 
habits, and his extreme nervousness, assumed on some occasions the cha- 
racter of madness, It is said that the Duke had attempted latterly, more 
than once, to put an end to his life, but was as often prevented by the 
watchful care of his wife. The idea, however, seemed with him to be a 
fixed one, that one day he should die by his own hand. He had served 
in’ most of the highest offices of the State, aud in capacity was far above 
the average of persons of his class. He was Ambassador in England in 
1845 and 1846, and had while in that post a long and interesting corre- 
spondence with Lord Aberdeen on the Cuban Sugar importation question. 
He was recalled to Madrid in 1847, and was appointed Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs. It was he who sent his passports to Sir Henry Bulwer in 
May, 1848, and ordered him quit Madrid in 48 hours. While he acted 
thus as Minister, he assured our Minister in private of his great regard 
for his person! The Duke was named Ambassador to Paris towards the 
close of 1848, and continued in this post until 1850. He filled no promi- 
nent post in the Governmevit after this period, but asa member of the 
Senate he gave his influence to the coalition which overthrew the detested 
Government of Sartorius. 


Tae Marquis TownsHEeND.—Intelligence has been received of the death 
of the Marquis Townshend, which event took place at his lordship’s vills 
in the vicinity of Genoa, where the marquis had lived for many — 
past in the strictest retirement. The deceased, George Ferrers Town- 
shend, Marquis Townshend, of Raynham, county of Norfolk, Earl of the 
county of Leicester, Viscount Townshend, of Raynham, county Norfolk, 
Baron de Ferrers, of Chartley, Bouchier, Lovaine, Basset, Compton, and 
Townshend of Lyan Regis,county Norfolk, in the peerage of Great Bri- 
tain, and a baronet, was eldest son of George, 2d marquis (the eminent 

enealogist and President of the Society of Antiquaries), and was born 
Dec. 13, 1773, and consequently had just entered his 79th year. The de- 
ceased peer married May 12, 1807, Sarah, daughter of Mr. Wm. Dunn 
Gardner, from whom bis lordship was separated some years siace, and by 
whom he leaves no issue. 

The marquis succeeded to the title on the demise of his father, July 27, 
1811. He was High Steward of Tamworth. He is succeeded in the mar- 

uisate and ancient family honour by his cousin, Capt. John Townshend, 

-N., M.P. for Tamworth, eldest son of Lord John Townshend. The pre- 
sent peer unsuccessfully contested tho borough of Tamwhrth at toe gene- 
ral election in 1841 with the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel and Capt. 
Edward H. A’Court, and at the next general election, Sir Robert and his 
brother, the Right Hon. William Yates Peel, were returned, but the 
health of the latter right hon. gentleman failing, he resigned, and Capt. 
Townshend was returned to the House of Commons without opposition, 
as the gallant gentleman was, in conjunction with Sir Robert Peel, at 
the last general election. 


Tue Marquis or Artessury, K.T.—We have already announced the 
demise of the Marquis of Ailesbury, who expired at Tottenham Park, the 
family seat, near Marlborough, Wilts. The venerable Marquis had been 
in declining health for the last three years, so that the members of his 
family were not unprepared for the event. He Is succeeded in the family 
honours by his eldest son, George William Frederick, Earl Bruce, Lieat.- 
Col. Commandant of the Royal Wiltshire Yeomanry Cavalry, born Nov. 
20, 1804, and married May 11, 1837, Lady Mary Caroline Herbert, third 
daughter of the late Earl of Pembroke. His lordship was in 1839, sum- 
moned to the House of Lords by the title of Baron Bruce of Tottenham. 
Numerous families of distinction are placed in mourning by the dissola- 
tion of the venerable peer. 


Cou. W. H. Maxweii.—We have to record the death of this estima- 
ble ype which took place in this city, on Friday of last week ; 
and it ie noticed as a singular coincidence that he should have died on 
the birth-day of Robert Burns, in whose honour he had ey 
attended so many festive gatherings. Though born here, and descended, 
on his mother’s side, from an Amerigan stock, his associations were 
oped derived from the land of his sires ; and asa proof of the estimation 
in which Scotchmen held him, we subjoin two of the Resolutions passed at 
a Special Meeting of the St. Andrew’s Society, of which the Colonel was 
First Vice-President. 


That mindful of his long and faithful services te this Society, of his many 
amiable and manly qualities, the resources of his cultivated mind, the kindli- 
ness Of his nature, the uniform cheerfulness of his disposition, his eminent so- 
cial attributes, and the warmth and friendliness of his whole intercourse with 
us, we desire to place on record the expression of our reqpact for his memory, 
and at the same time of our profound sense of the heavy loss we have, as indi- 
viduals and as a Society, sustained in his removal.—That besides the personal 
quatities which endeared to us the deceased, we are reminded that his aly 
have been connected with our Society almost from its origin, his father an 
grandfather having preceded him inthe office of its Vice President, which gives 
his name a hereditary title to our respect, and to a conspicuous place among 
the -nost honoured in our annals. 
greatly 
orris, 


At San Francisco, Josh. Silsbee, the comic actor, well-known and 

admired in Yankee parts.—At Washington, D. C., Commodore Charles 

of the U. 8. Navy, an officer of the highest professional merit, deeply regretted. 

oa o port of Dahaina, in the Sandwich Islands, G. M. Chase, Bag., U. 8 
onsul. 


Navy. 


Sir E. Lyon’s late flag-ship, the famous Royal Albert 131, was nearly 
lost on her late passage from the Crimea to Malta. She eprank a leak 
in the Archipelago, caused by some defect in the sorew machinery, and 
the water rushed in at the rate of half a ton a minute at the stern, 0 
that, to save the vessel, it was deemed expedient to put into Port Sasa 
Nicholas, in the Island of Zea, where she was run aground to prevent 
her sinking. Assistance was sent from Malta, and at last aecouuts the 
huge vessel was in a fair way to reach that station.—There is great ac- 
tivity displayed at all the Dock Yards.—From Chatham we leara that 
the Sappho, 16-gun brig, is ordered to be commissioned immediately.— 
The Rattlesnake store-ship was paid off om the 7th ult.—The Severn 
screw, 50, was to be launched on the 24th ult.—The Cadmus screw steam 
sloop will be launched in February. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Captains: W J Williams to Centurion; A C Key to Sans- 
pareil ; H Chads to Amphion; Sherard Osborn to Medusa; F A Sete to 
Medina; A L Mansell to Tartarus.—Lieuts: H B Beresford to Peacock; W A 
J Heath to Shamrock; J Grant to Imperiewse; A Dent to Firefly; W Chimmo 
to Tarturus; F M Welsall to Horatio—Paymasters: F W Weils to Sappho; 
G P Richards to Sansparetl. ‘ 

Promortrons.—In consideration of the great services rendered, in destraction 
of piratical janks in China, as has been detailed in our columns, Comms E WwW 
' Vansittart and W A Fellowes to be Capts ; Lieut G A C Brooker to be Comm. 
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New Books. 


Japan anp Anounp THE Wortp. By J. W. Spalding. New York. 
Redfield.—The writer of this duodecimo held “ a position” on board the 
U.S. steamship, Mississippi, which bore the flag of Commodore Perry 
during that officer’s notable expedition to Japan. He professes that he 
“ kept no journal, having had to depend on scattered memoranda, jot- 
tings down to friends, and to (on?) memory. He has endeavoured to 

the tale of his travels, as his eyes told it to bim.” _erily his eyes 
must have taken a prodigious range, for they seem to have observed 
many of the minutiw of the voyage, and to have had a squint at the same 
time towards other records than his own. Nor need we point out the 
abundant material for an observant traveller—how the American attempt 
to undo the barred-up gates of the strangest nation of the East was watched 
by the more communicative nations of the West—how the effort was par- 
tially successful—and how much, jadging from the recent experience of 
mariners and commercial adventurers, remains to be done ever again, 
It is more to the purpose to say how Mr. Spalding has availed himself 
of his opportunities, though his own candour and the comparatively late 
period at which he appears in print must deprive him of mach credit for 
originality, unless it be in the manaer of transferring to his pages the 
record of what was seen and done. And well is it for his chances of suc- 
cess as an author, that he carries you mainly over a course not familiar- 
ised by successive narrators ; but for this, his book would be unatiractive 
indeed. We do not say so, because he shares the prejudices of many of 
his countrymen, and seldom misses the occasion for a slap at ours. We 
have become habituated and consequently callous to all this sort of thing, 
and are more inclined to smile thau to be angry at being told that Eng- 
land is “ infamous for ever” in re Napoleon at St. Helena, and at find- 
ing the swift Aberdeen clippers dismissed with contempt—to say nothing 
of the hearty tribute that is paid to the true heroism of the troops who 
went down in the Birkenhead near the Cape of Good Hope, with all the 
order and discipline of the parade-ground. Besides, if this gentleman be 
American te the back-bone in a general or national way, he is by no 
means a flatterer of his Commodore and of bis associates, or indeed of 
the natives of his own land whom Fortune has settled in sundry oriental 
ports. Commodore Perry, from beginning to end, is not mentioned with- 
out ridicule or censure ; nor do the settlers just-named come off much 
better. 

Perhaps ia these days too much importance is attached to fine—we 
mean finished—writing. As thought is found to have been anticipated, 
and novelty becomes increasingly rare, penmen cultivate the graces of 
style. And who has not experienced the value of such lacquering? How 
smoothly and easily have we skimmed over glib pages, given them possi- 
bly a word of commendation whilst the flavour was fresh, and then 
straightway forgotten all about them! Not of such sort is this volume. 
For its carelessness or viciousness of style it is almost a curiosity, as it is 
unique for its odd garnishing of illustration and simile. In reference 
however to this latter peculiarity, we must remark that it js more obvi- 
ous in the first few pages than elsewhere, leading to the inference that 
Mr. Spalding wrote them in the midshipmen’s berth of the Mississippz, 
with an exceedingly select book-shelf before him. Thus, at. Madeira— 
before Commodore Perry had promulgated his General Order against 
journalising—our author says : 

The way up was lined with vines and dogs, peasant girls and chapels, men- 
dicants and donkeys, which would knock Sir. Laurence Sterne’s sentimental 
blubber all in the head. 

On the same page and the next, we have a couple of Shaksperian allu- 
sions, which commentators will appreciate : 


The town had dwindled into a white-washed amphitheatre ; the ships were 
not quite as much changed as the objects to the sight of Edgar from the cliffs 
of Dover, but appeared greatly reduced in proportion. 


The whilom legends of the deveut tell of her (the wax figure of the lady pa. 
troness of the island), at a time when breadstuffs were scarce, having left her 
crystal enclosure and gone to hurry on cargoes of grain to Funchal, which, 
like Buckingham, were “ on the sea.” 

After “so much for Buckingham,” it will be considered more felicitous 
that a touch upon “ butt after butt” of Tinta and Serchal should wind up 
wit) 

, Ah! Clarence, thon shouldst have lived till now. 

It might be surmised also that a stray volume or so of Lord Brougham 
was amongst the Middies’ chosen few. You recollect how his Lordship 
once wrote a page, or a page and a half, of involved matter, devoid of 
punctuated full stop, and with each sentence so independent of its prede- 
cessor or follower, that a clue to the whole was requisite. Here’s a bit, 
not quite so lengthy, but belonging to that Broughamian class. It is 
Funchal still : 

I don’t know when | have been more impressed with the beauty of any scene- 
than when from the deck of our ship, with a delicious pve th that obli* 
terated all recollection of the month being December, a setting sun more keenly 
defining and causing to loom up each object, I looked upon its bright houses, 
made more so by the deep red of their tiles, as they rose in a terraced crescent, 
one abeve another, the Convent of Santa Clara, the deep-hued verdure that 
filled up the interstices of the picture, the Loo Rock fort, and the cathedral in 
the foreground, with just enough of time-stain on its towers to make more 
Venerable its front, and the tortuous paved road, running up the hills like an 
immense, strong serpent, terminating at the Church of our ‘Lady of the 
Mount,” elevated nineteen hundred feet above the sea ; and the vineyards in 
the distance, ‘ 

Our pencil has made marginal marks of wonder, on many a page ; 
but it would not be kind to pick out all the plums. A man may do as 
he pleases with his grammar and his parts of speech, if he will only tell 
us something that repays us for the time spent upon him. We resist the 
temptation therefore to poke further fun at our author, and only cite two 
more instances of his slashing disregard of the ordinary rules of composi- 
tion, In the first place, there is an entertainment given on board ship, 
whereat one of the Japanese was prevailed upon to sing a song. 


In return one of the lieutenants of the shi resent, sang ‘‘ Ginger Blue.” 
‘‘ Ginger Blue” sang in the hermetic empire ! What impertinence, O. Jonathan ! 
to indulge in such refrains before the potentate presence that once required 
knocking of head from a Russian count! Thy friend the London T'imes, 
will “ condemn thee to everlasting redemption for this,” and when it learns it, 


— ony otdittenal articles will appear in its columns headed “ More Ameri- 


. hg punctuation etc. are scrupulously copied. And now for the 
Dale. 


If it be the best government which i 
as governs least, that is not the Govern- 
_ of Japan ; li e the law of grauisation it is always in action ; its Bri- 
— are everywhere, and its subjects are a community of Arguses. 
pes aS mS on the deep and its mariners are clinging to their long tillers 
shuddering at the yawning Sea, each lightning flash of heaven shows 


the iolati , : : : 
antl aa that will crush them, if they dare leave their craft, 


Presewdy say that the style is the worst feature in this account of 
Which re not 0 Japan? The best is its eight tinted illustrations, 
Mains 7“ pretty. For the rest, notwithstanding our merriment, 
awree we have begged the reader to participate, we declare that we 
ve derived much information from Mr. § palding, and would rather have 
pd friends read his book than most of the fashionable books of the 
Phy: mera or American Lirerature.—Vor. Il—By E. 1. & G. 
rete wes Es ew York, Seribner.—In the closing number of our 
maith din wat year, We described the purport of this work, and com- 
© pains bestowed upon it. It is now complete, brought down 


will find names here that they scarcely expected to find, and some may 
miss a favourite, Still, there are not a few, upon whose merits there will 
be no differences of opinion. Let us greet these in any shape, and congra- 
tulate the brothers Duyckinck on their labours being brought to an end 
This second volume contains a well-engraved portrait of James F enimore 
Cooper. 

Macav.ay’s History or Exe@nanp. Vors. III. anp IV. Boston. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co.—Various editions of this great work have 
been issued by sundry American publishers in this city, in Philadelphia, 
and in Boston ; and the sale in each case is rapid and continuous. We 
have now to notice that from Boston, neatly printed in duodecimo, and 
low in price. But, as we observed last week, it is beyond our power to 
attempt analysis or criticism. We will only repeat our belief that Mr. 
Macaulay’s prejudices, exaggeration, and party spirit will become appa- 
rent to the close thinker who weighs as he reads, whilst the world at large 
will surrender itself to the charm which the author undoubtedly exer- 
cises. The leviathan of the London press thus winds up its scrutiny, 
protracted through successive numbers, elaborated with nice acumen, 
and subjecting the historian to much animadversion. 


What a triumph that, with all these blemishes, great and small, Mr. 
Macaulay has given us a book which will not only live, but which threat- 
ens by its fascination “ to supersede bistory.”’ hat a grasp it evinces ; 
what a light it sheds frequently on the obscurest data; what a welcome 
shock it gives to our torpid recollections. No (other?) man living could 
have written two such volumes; and if we have remembered that we had 
to perform a ecritic’s duty, we must not forget that we have to record a 
nation’s thanks. The source of its enjoyment has been eagerly acknow- 
ledged ; it is read and it will be re-read ; it will go down to posterity ; 
it will pass to distant nations and foreign climes, and it will be a ktema 
es aei—but it is not the History of England. 





THE POET’S HOUSEHOLD GODS. 


The irrevocable determination of Mr. Rogers to disperse his collection 
has gone forth, and in a few weeks treasures which possess a singular va- 
lue in themselves, and have so long shed a lustre upon each other, will 
be separated. 

The poet’s house consists merely of a front and back room on each 
floor, separated by the staircase, and is a narrow strip extending from St. 
James’s Place to the Green Park, where its contracted frontage is distin- 
guished by a triple bow window and curved giltbalcony. The street en- 
trance conducta by a long narrow passage by the side of the staircase di- 
rect to the diniag-room door. On euteringthis apartment the large win- 
dow, shaded by evergreens, at once removes the confined feelings con- 
nected with a town-house. In front of the window rises, dark and monu- 
mental, a handsome mahogany pedestal, surmounted by a beautifulstone 
vase : the latter is antique, the former the work of Chantrey when a jour- 
neyman. Viewed from the window this pedestal has a stovelike appear- 
ance. To the right of the door on entering is a sideboard, supporting an- 
cient painted Greek vases and Roubiliac’s terra-cotta model of the head 
of Pope. Above the giass is a portion of a frescoe from the Carmine at 
Florence by Giotto, Inthe corner to the left and towards the fireplace 
is the original terra-cotta model by Michael Angelo for his well-known 
statue of the Duke Lorenzo, which remains unnoticed by Dr. Waagen. 
Over the chimney-piece is the sketch by Velasquez of “ The Infant Don 
Balthazar,” also passed over by the German critic, although, in speaking 
of the Dulwich replica , he admits its inferiority to the copies belonging 
to Mr. Rogers and the Marquis of Westminsier. Between the fire-place 
and the window is the poet’s writing-table, and immediately on a level 
with his eye were three small pictures. The right-hand one,-“ Christ on 
the Mount of Olives,” was painted by Raphael when about two-and- 
twenty. It is one of a series of pictures that ornamented the prededla or 
step of the great altar-piece executed »y Raphael for the nuns of St. An- 
tonio, at Perugia. The large piccure is in the Royal Palace at Naples, 
—the other compartments of the predella belong to Mr. Miles of Leigh 
Court, and Whyte of Baron Hill. The remaining subjects over Mr. Ro- 
gers’s writing-table are, a “ Virgin and Child worshipped by Six Saints,” 
by Ludovico Carracci, and a lovely landscape by Ciaude, No. 11, of the 
Liber Veritatis. On this side of the room is the magnificent sketch by 








red figures on a black d, retaining gilding, and re nting Venus 
groun g ae g presenting 


and Cupid attended by Eanomia, Peitho other females. Ano- 
ther vase representing the mysteries of Bacchus was found with a bronze 
stmpulum within it, ornamented with two swan’s heads. The vase is of 


ey entre form. These constitute only a portion of the choicest works 
0 . 


Within the last few years the barmony of their arrangement was 
somewhat disturbed by the addition of pictures whieh had belonged to 
the Poet’s sister in Hanover Terrace. Some of the finest were inserted 
among his choicest specimens in the drawing-room and dining-room, but 
the greater part was crowded on the staircase. In the latter place the 
“ Sisters,’”” by Sir Charles Eastlake, and Mr. Leslie’s excellent picture of 
“Sancho before the Duchess,” are especially prominent. By Miss Ro- 
ger’s bequest the poet acquired a fine sketch by Raben’s of the Battle of 
Constantine, and specimens of Andre Mantegna, Hemling, and Benozzo 
Gozzoli. So great was the accession of works of Art to this small ‘house 
that a fine Adoration of the Kings, by Francesco Bassano, was con- 
signed to the dark passage at the foot of the stairs. In his own bed- 
room Mr, Rogers retained a cartoon in chalk by Raphael, for the centre 
of the famous Madonna of Francis the First, néw in the Louvre. The 
two bed-rooms are ehiefly occupied with modern works, many of them 
associated with those acts of charity and benevolence to which we have 
already referred. 

————— 
INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 

The following extract from a late number of the Atheneum shows con- 
fusion worse confounded than ever. When will some legislator earn him- 
self a name, by taking up the whole subject, and educing order ont of 
cbaos, equity out of fraud? 


Anotber flaw, it is believed, has been found in the Copyright Act. If 
our Courts of law shall rule according to:the letter of the International 
Conventiou—and we do not see how they can avoid such ruling,—a mode 
of evasion has been discovered which will enable Americans, as well as 
all other aliens, to secure a copyright for their works in this country. An 
experiment,—having for object to unsettle the law once more,—is being 
made in the case of an Italian, Signor Ruffini, author of “‘ Lorenzo Benoni: 
and “‘ Doctor Antonio,” two tales written in Eaglish, and intended chiefly 
for circulation in England. Anticipating for “ Doctor Antonio,” which has 
jast appeared, a popularity equal to that which attended “Lorenzo Benoni,” 
Signor Ruffini’s publishers, Messrs. Constable & Co., of Edinburg, were led 
to look into the state of the law. They found that, though the English law 
alone offered no security, the French law of copyright—taken in connex- 
ion with the International Copyright Conveation between France and 
Eagland—seemed to furnish it. Mr. Burke, in his “Analysis of the Copy- 
right Laws.” says :—‘ According to the law of France, a Freach subject 
does not injure his copyright by publishing his work first ia a foreign 
country. It matters not where that publication has taken place; the 
copyright forthwith accrues in France, and on the necessary deposit being 
effected, its infringement may be proceeded against in the French courts. 
Moreover, a foreigner publishing in France will enjoy the same 
copyright as a native, and this whether he has previously published in 
in his vuwn or any other country or not.”’ Then comes the pleasantry. 
By the first article of the International Convention of 1852, it is provided 
that “the authors of works of Literature or Art, to whom the laws of either 
of the two countries do now or may hereafter give the right of property 
or copyright, shall be entitled to exercise that right in territories of the 
other of such countries, for the same term and to the same extent, as 
the authors of works of the same nature, if published in such other 
country would therein be entitled to exercise such right ; so that the re- 
publication or piracy in either country of any work of literature or art pub- 
lished in the other shall be dealt of with in the same manner as the re- 
publication or piracy of a work of the same nature first published in such 
other country.” Here the text i: clear. Publication in France confers 
copyright iu that country ; and the holder of such copyright ia France 
becomes, ia virtue of the Convention of 1852, eatitled the copyright ip 
England! Let Signor Ruffini or Mr. Prescoté first publieh in Paris; he 
may then come to London and offer Mr. Marray or Mr. Bentley a legal 
monopoly of his works. Such, at least, is the new reading of the law, 
which has been acted on in Signor Ruffiai’s case. His “ Doctor Anto- 
nio” was published first in Paris (in Eaglish) by Galignaai,—all the 
formalities required by the French law being complied with; aud thas, it 
is supposed, no copies of the work caa be pablished in Great Britain ex- 
cept those issued by the Edinburgh pablishers. O/ course the Conven- 





Tintoretto for his celebrated picture of the “ Miracle of the Slave.” It 
formerly belonged to Pilkington, Near, on the same wall, hangs a fine 
original study by Titian of Charles the Fifth on horseback. Low down, 
next the window, is one of the most powerfully painted heads by Rem- 
brandt,—being his own portrait. The touches and texture are truly mar- 
vellous. On the wall facing the fireplace is the large study by Paul Ve- 
ronese, unnoticed by Dr. Waagen, for the celebrated picture in the Da- 
razzo Palace, from which it differs in many respects; Mr. Rogers pur- 
chased from the Hope collection in 1816 for £90. This is the picture 
which he actually crawled on his hands and knees-to obtain. Near it 
are, & superb sketch by Rubens for the picture of the ** Horrors of War” 
in the Pitti Gallery, at Florence, and the Head of our Saviour, by Guido, 
—one of the three destined to grace our National Gallery. Many of the 
largest pictures in this room are contrived by very simple machinery to 
advance from the wall and turn in almost every possible direction. 

Immediately from the dining-room door, to the left, the staircase leads 
by a curved and unbroken flight of steps to the first floor, opening by a 
door upon a covered gallery connecting the drawing-room with the small 
square apartment in front, which is the Poet’s celebrated library. The 
gallery is lighted by a glazed window from the staircase, the walls of 
which are relieved by choice casts from the marbles of the Parthenon. 
Here, scarcely te be seen, is hung the sketch, by Titian, for the famous 
“‘ Gloria” at Madrid. Here in semi-darkness are some of the choicest 
painted Greek vases and Egyptian sculptures. Some of the rarest objects 
of virtt are laid out on a table, including an especially fine specimen of 
a Greek Rbyton. . 

The library is lined with bookcases surmounted by Greek vases, each 
one remarkable for its exquisite beauty of form. Upon the gilt lattice- 
work of the bookcases are lightly hung in frames some of the finest origi- 
nal sketches by Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Andrea del Sarto,—and 
finished paintings by Angelico da Fiesole and Fouquet of Tours. Mo- 
dern works also by Turner, Wilkie and Mulready are there. The Biblio- 
philist may dream of the treasures hidden behind the screens. The 
Poet’s collection of rare engravings and original drawings by the old 
masters, illuminations,—many of extreme beauty, purchased at Ottley’s 
sale,—and studies by Flaxman, Stothard and Turner, cannot fail to cre- 
ate surprise. The large painting by Reynolds of ‘“‘ Cupid and Psyche,” 
is over the fireplace in the same apartment. 

Over the drawing-room fire-place, sculptured by Flaxman, is the study 
by Rubens from Andrea Mantegna’s triumphal procession of Julius,Czsar, 
now at Hampton Court. It is,as Dr. Waagen observes, a free copy. 
Beneath this picture is a range of interesting miniatures and various 
relics, including orange blossoms under glass. The chief picture to- 
wards the window is the beautiful ‘ Noli me tangere,’ by Titian. It is 
fortunately destined to pass to the National Gallery. Over the sofa, 
to show the universal taste of the collector, hung pictures by Watteau, 
Le Nain, and Jan van Eyck,—the latter a most exquisite seated figure of 
‘“* Madonna and Child,” surrounded by the richest ornamental architec- 
ture. Facing the window is a bold allegorical picture by Rembrandt, 
and a mellow moonlight scene by Rubens. Opposite the chimney-piece 
@ cabinet of light wood is pannelled with pictures by Stothard. The 
subjects are the characters of Shakspeare, the Canterbury Pilgrims, the 
characters of the Decameron, and the Sans-Souci. Within the cabinet, 
arranged in drawers, are specimens of Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan 
gold ornaments and jewelry, engraved gems, rare and medieval coins 
and graceful works in terra-cotta. In the centre of this side of the room 
is a fine picture by Annibal Carracci of the “ Coronation of the Virgin ;’ 
another repetition of this subject hangs to the right, but is very different 
in treatment ; it is a small afterpiece by Lorenzo di Credi. Near this, 
again, hangs the well-known “Madonna and Child” from the Orleans 
Gallery, attributed to Raphael, but certainly differing in feeling, form 
and tone of colour from others of his known works of that period. An 
extraordinary riposo, by Correggio, remarkable for power of handlin 
and incorrect drawing, is possibly one of his genuine early works, Ex- 
amples of his infancy are indeed rare, and to judge from this, they 
were herculean even in the cradle. The famous “ Puck,” by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, graces this room, and the collection possesses altogether seven; 
excellent specimens of this English master. Beautiful statuettes of Ra- 
phael and Michael Angelo, and “Cupid and Psyche” by Flaxman, can 
only be mentioned. Among the antiquities we may enumerate a beau- 
tiful antique bronze lampstand of a sitting female, and a few painted 
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heir country scores of living authors | i vases, one displaying Hydrophoroi at the fountaia Callicrene, and 


nother the Death of Troilus, both in the early style on red ground ; 
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tion with France never contemplated the admission of Americans to its 
benefits ; still, an American holding a Freuch copyright (which he can 
easily hold), becomes, guoad copyright, a Frenchman, and is entitled, on 
the above interpretation, to th» protection of the Convention. Here is 
another and most powerful argument in favour of a revision of the law of 
copyright, as well as of the Coaventioas to which it has given rise, 





SAXON CHURLS AND NORMAN LAWGIVERS. 


The old fead of Normans and Saxons is still at work in the metropoli- 
tan county—as it may almost be called—of Kent. This time Wamba is 
resented by one Henry Hoile, a rook-boy—Brian de Bois Guilbert by the 
gallant Narb. D’Aeth, The subject of dispute between them is the same 
one which caused the memory of our Norman kings to be held in such 
universal reverence and affectioa by a grateful population—that is, game. 
The facts of this new version of Robin Hood are-as follows :—Henry Hoile 
is a lad—a very stupid lad, it seems, for his appearance is described aa 
that of a person deficient in intellect ; he is about 17 years of age, and he 
holds the responsible office of rook-boy in the employment of Mr. Harvey, 
a gentleman in Kent. Ia the discharge of his duty this young fuactiona- 
ry is necessarily intrasted with a lethal weapon ; for it may be that the 
rocks, deaf to his earnest and repeated remonstrances, and to the further 
and more significant hints which it may become incumbent upon him to 
add—whether by hurling stones or clods, whether by rattling at the 
hedgerows with a stick—may persist in their rude and predatory inroads 
upon the property of his employer. In this case no alternative is left 
him but to enter upon a course of policy yet more severe, and to adopt 
measures so vigorous that aothing bat the stern necessities of the case 
could be his excuse. He is, in fact, driven to the u/tima ratio of letting 
off his gun. Henry Hoile, however, is not a person who shrinks from re- 
sponsibility upon great occasions, and is content to fight his master’s 
battles even with a halter round his neck. Ona the 28th of December of 
the year which has just expired Henry Hoile, we say, was standing at the 
side of one of his master’s fields, with directions to drive all birds off the 
land. A keeper in the employment of Mr. E. R. Rice, the member for 
Dover, at about half-past 2 o’clock on the day named, was in an adjoin- 
ing wood. He heard the discharge of a gua, and hurried away in the di- 
rection of the report. Presently he stumbled upon Henry Hoile. ‘‘ What 
have you been shooting ?” was his very natural question. “ Rooks” was 
the equally natural reply. No further conversation between the two 
functionaries appears to have occurred at the time. Throughout the 
night, however, a vague feeling of uneasiness pervaded the mind of the 
faithful moore? ; it stood between him and his sleep ; he could not break 
bread until he had set his suspicions at rest. Eagerly the next morning 
he retraced his steps to the scene of the conversation between himself and 
Master Hoile on the previous day ; he crossed to the contiguous cover ; 
he beat the, underwood, for it was borne in upon his mind that here was 
the fatal spot—here, if anywhere, it was his destiny to come upon the 
traces of a great crime. Judge of his horror, if not his surprise, when he 
actually came in presence of that which he hoped and yet feared to fiad— 
the corpse of a cock-pheasant, which had met with a violent end. Life 
had evidently been extinct many hours, but there lay the mangled re- 
mains, pregnant with most damning suspicions against Master Hoile. At 
this point we must beg the earnest attention of our readers, for Hoile’s 
conduct during the remainder of the day seems scarcely recoacilable 


-with the hypothesis of deliberate pheasantcide. 


The keeper, who appears to have been a man fit for conceiving and car- 
rying through a great design, left the cold remains of the pheasant where 
he had found them ; and, like a Red Indian watching for his victim, hid 
himself away ia a cache of evergreens, from which he could conveniently 
spring out upon the great criminal when he came—as the keeper dou 

not he would come—to take possession of his victim. Auxiously and 
malignautly his old gray eye rested upon Master Hoile, as that young 
gentleman and repassed along the path where the conversation 
between them had taken place on the previous day. But, strange! was 
it craft ? was it innocence ?—Hoile walked back and forward, as though 
perfectly unconscious that he was in the neighbourhood of dead pheasant 
or living keeper. At last, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, that officer 
started from his place of concealment, dragged Hoile into the cover, and, 
in the presence of the mute remains of his supposed victim, charged him 
with the crime. At first Master Hoile met the accusation with a peremp- 
tory denial; but at last, after a certain amount of badgering from the 
keeper, admitted the grave fact that he had fired “at the pheasants to 
scare them away.” He was taken into custody. When in this critical 
situation one Thomas Dawkins, yardsman to Mr. Rice, heard the prisoner 
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alas! to that condition had he fallen—say, that trae it was “ he 

t, but did not intend to kill it: he — wanted to 

Henry Holle, according to the statement of this witness, or 

this point wept bitterly. In due course he was taken up for trial 

and judgment before that awful tribunal, the Petty Sessions Wing- 

ham, in the county of Kent. Sir Brook Bridges was there, and Narb. D’- 

Aeth ;—we have said enough. After the facts above stated had been 

elicited in evidence, the prisoner was called upon for his defence. Not 

even at that terrible moment did he flinch or waver in his story. “I was 

sent there,” said he, “to keep things off my master’s wheat, and I shot 

at the birds, but not to kill them.” Helpful as Jeffreys on similar occa- 

sions, Sir Brook Bridges broke in with, “ Your master, no doubt, told 

you to shoot the tooke.” The prisoner could not be brow-besten or dri- 

ven into perilous admissions ; in Doric strafh he replied, “ But there’s a 

terrible many of them otber birds, and I was told to drive all birds from 

the land.” He had carried out bis instractions—he had done nothing 
more ; such was his defence. ; 

On this state of facts the worshipful Beneh concluded that it would be 
just and proper to fine the prisoner £1, with 17s. 6d. costs, or, in default 
of payment, to commit him to prison with hard labour for oe month. 
Unhappily for them, the neighbours thought otherwise, and by a penny 
subscription among themselves paid the boy’s fine. More than this, Lord 
Londesborough immediately transmitted £5 to the poor lad, marking 
thereby his opinion of the case. Great was the indignation, burning the 
wrath in the mind of that stern-Kentish man, Narb. D’Aeth, whea he 
heard of this outrageous defiance of his power. It is not, however, so 
easy to strike down Lord Londesborough as aroek-boy. Lord Londes- 
borough was a wiser man than to trouble his head with writiog strictures 
upon evidence which should never have been received, upon a decision 
which was arrived at in the teeth of that evidence, such as it was, and a 
judgment which, for its folly and severity, may take rank with those in 
the two leading cases of the Essex ploughmen and the Worcestershire San- 
day reaper. It is piteous fndeed to read the account— how the poor lad 
begged for time, and offered his little bag of savings—he had scraped 10s. 
together,—but the “ Court” would not bear him. In another portion of 
our columns this day will be found an abstract of the proceedings at the 
Petty Sessions, and Narb. D’Aeth’s thanderbolt. We claim attention for 


The case is so correctly reported in the above editorial article, from the 
Times of the 10th ult., that the reproduction of Mr Nar. (Narcissus ?) 
D’Aeth’s letter is alone required. Here it is. 


“* My Lord,—Being one of the magistrates on the bench at the time 
that Henry Hoile was fined 20s., and 17s. 6d. costs for shooting a pheasant, 
I feel that my decision, in common with that of the other magistrates 
present, is called in question, in a manner not the most courteous, by your 
extraordinary freak of sending £5 to the boy as a reward for the miscon- 
duct, without being yourself at all cognizant of the merits of thecase. Into 
those merits I do not choose to enter. Suffice it that a decision was come 
to, and on it the magistrates are content to stand, your lordship’s objec- 
tion notwithstanding. Whether the case was one which ought to have been 

rosecuted I know not, and shall notstop to inquire. My object in writing 
E to request that your lordship will be good enough, should you require 
any outlet for your liberality, to bestow iton some one worthy of it, and, 
at the same time, to extend your mistaken criticisms to some other bench 
than that of Wingham ; and, by your lordship’s permission, I would sug- 
gest that one to which your lordship belongs. 

“J have the honour to remain, your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

“ Knowlton-court, Dec. 29, 1855, “ Nar. Buucues D’arts.”’ 
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Parisian Loxury.—As a slight indication to assist in forming a judg- 
ment upon habits and manners in French society in Paris, and of the 
height to which luxury of every kind has been gradually rising here 
since the last ten years, what should you think of a lady having, within 
the space of about twenty months, a bill at her draper’s of 79,000 francs ? 
upwards of £3000! Such is the fact, however. An action was brought, 
last week, by a drager against a lady in society here for the payment of 
her bill, which bad been long owing. The defendant’s counsel pleaded 
the necessity of reducing the items of the bill, which were, he said, exor- 
bitant. The plaintiff's counsel, on the contrary, brought the bills of other 

ms to prove that there was nothing extraordinary in the charges set 

wn in the one in question. The Court has not yet pronounced sen- 
tence one way or the other. One item was three pairs of embroidered 
sheets, at £120 each pair; dinner napkins, £20 and £30 the dozen; col- 
lars £36 a piece ; and a pair of manchettes, 700 francs (£28). These are 
proofs of that extravagance in dress on the part of the French ¢é/égantes, 
which people actually will not believe in England, but which are of 
really common occurrence. These manchettes of £28 cor d to ano- 
ther instance of wasteful extravagance which I have known to be com- 
mitted by ladies with whom I have the honour of being nally ac- 
} yen and whe are in other respects pre irreproachable, namely, 

e wastefulness of putting on a new pair of boots every day, and wear- 
ing at least two if not three pairs of gloves a day.— Paris Correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian. 


Lorp Durrertin Lecrorine Youne Laprigs.—It has been determined 
to reopen the Belfast School of Design, under the title of a “School of 
Art ;”” Government undertaking to restore the grant on condition that it 
be exclusively devoted to salaries. The President of the Society, Lord 
Dufferin, has availed himself of the occasion to address a long letter “ to 
the Young Ladies of Belfast,” setting forth the advantages of the institu- 
tion, and “ its influence on the character rather than on the more shallow 
accomplishments to be acquired at it.” 

“ The of French caricaturists,” says his Lordship, “ for many 
along year devoted himeelf to illastrating a book of fashions ; the sub- 
limest of painters and sculptors a the uniform of a regiment of 
soldiers; and Hogarth has left behind him a dozen different patterns of 
ladies’ stays! Had your great-grandmothers known more of art, the 
would not have loaded their heads with towers of and whalebone, 
nor ruined their husbands in china monsters ; certain waists would have 
been less waspish ; the lungs of one-half the world more healthy ; and 
poor dear Mrs. Inchbald would not have died of tight-lacing. Again, do 
you not queen it within doors, from garret to cellar? are you not abso- 

ute over chintzes and ee who has ever dared to order 
home a carpet of his own choosing, but that all his womankind have pun- 
ished such presumption by snubbing bimeelf and discarding his purchase ? 
are not even the waistcoats of and the neckcloths of brothers sup- 
posed to fall within your jurisdiction? Nay, do you not claim sove- 
reignty even over the trouser,—the citadel of masculine ascendancy— 
leaving it, at best, but a kind of debateable land? 

“Of og to appreciate the treasares of art in this countryjand on 





the Continent I will not speak, because I fear it would be difficult to per- 
suade you that diligent study is almost as necessary to comprehend each 
separate schoo! of painting as it is to learn a fresh language. To the end 
of time, I suppose, we shall continue to meet, inevery gallery of Europe, 
silken-robed little personages rustling dowa the noble corridors, in the 
prettiest bonnets, and dispensing praise aud blame--to Raphael, to Titian, 
to Michael Angelo—in the same pretty sarsanet language with which they 
commend a riband or criticize a shawl. But I would ventare to add one 
word on the immense gratification you would fiad it to be able to bandle 
the brush, the pencil, or the medelling-tool with a certain amount of faci- 
lity. But comparatively little time would be necessary to attain a most 
pleasant proficiertcy in any of these branches : most people, if they would 
but exercise it, possess the power of taking likenesses; and, without soar- 
ing to the higher regions of art, a very little practice would enable you 
to take faithful portraits of your friends in water-colours, clay, or crayon. 
What would many a stricken heart have often given even for the rudest 
resemblance of some dear face whose place is vacant by the Christmas 
fire! How tenderly is some childish scrawl, the image of one separated 

by miles of sea, or by a more terrible interval, cherished by those whose 

walls are rich with gems of ancient art! The most valued of my owa 

family pictures is a sister’s portrait of her sailor brother, who lived to 

become one of England’s most distinguished captains. The most popular 
of modern statues was executed by the daughter of a French King; the 
saddest souvenirs of Schonbrann are the girlish drawings of Marie Aatvi- 
nette.’ 


Rus iv Urse.—The Revue Municipale states that the number of 
trees planted in Paris are as follows :—‘‘On the exterior boulevards, 
11,441 ; interior boulevards, 91.137 , quays, 4706 ; avenues, 6872 ; places, 
3659; streets, 1864; Champs Elysées and Promenoir de Chaillo;, 9555 ; 
Esplanade des Invalides, 2010; slaughter-houses, 1510 ; Grenier de Ré- 
serve, 120; Entrepots des Boissons and Marché aux Chevaux, 874; ce- 
meteries, 3826; and communal schools, 1130. The length of ground 
occupied by these trees is 78,515 metres (193 French leagues.) In ad- 
dition there are 57,134 trees, of from 1 to upwards 100 years of age, 
in the different public gardens. Francois Myron, who was the chief of 
the Municipality of Paris in the time of Henry IV., was the first who 
regularised the planting of trees in the French capital ; he caused 6000 
to be planted, and paid one-third of the expense himeelf. Of these trees 
only one now remains, an elm, and it stands in the court-yard of the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Rue St. Jacques. It is 164 feet high, and 
considered one of the finest elm-trees in France. 


Tue Russian Dancer is or Lone Sranpina.—English statesmen do 
not awake now for the first time, within my own recollection, to the ne- 
cessity of offering a check to Russian designs. Twice, siuce the peace of 
1814, have we been on the verge of an armed combination for that puar- 
pose. The first of these occasions was when Ruasia, at the Congress of 
Vienna, carried things with so high a hand, that England, Austria, and 
France, represented by Lord Castlereagh, Prince Metternich, and Talley- 
rand, entered into a secret treaty against her. I believe it originated 
with Prince Metternich ; bat Lord Castlereagh was so sensible of the ar- 
gency of the case, that, without instructions from his Government—there 
were no telegraphs in those days—he, at an hour’s notice, drew and signed 
that treaty. It was considered one of the most audacious assumptions of 
responsibility on record ; (it took away Lord Liverpool’s breath when he 
heard of it); but Lord Castlereagh was a man of daring courage, physi- 
cal and moral. The return of Napoleon from Elba preveated the explo- 
sion which would have ensued ; but the Emperor Alexander long remem- 
bered and resented the transaction, of which Napoleoa, who found the 
draft of the treaty at the Foreign Office on his arrival at Paris, took good 
care to inform him.—Lord Ellesmere’s War in the Crimea. 


Tue “ Free City” or Hamavre.—The citizens of Hamburg have been 
roused by the arrest of Mr. Campe, of the firm of Hoffman and Campe, 
publishers. The offence is giving assistance to Dr. Vehse, author of a 
work called the “ Secret History of the German Courts,” in the compila- 
tion of that book. Vehse is now in custody in Prassia, and the evidence 
against the Hamburg publishers came to light during the author’s exami- 
nation. The Governments of Mecklenburg and Prussia demanded that 
Campe should appear as a witness, and give up the name of the person 
from whom be obtained information. Campe refused ; and he was there- 
upon arrested by the Hamburg Government, and threatened with a fine 
of ten dollars for every day during which he should refuse to give up the 
information. When his arrest became known, the citizens held a monster 
meeting and petitioned the Senate for his instant release. Campe request- 
ed thata =! might be fixed for his trial ; the Senate referred him to the 
head of the Police. This official replied, that Campe should be released 
from durance vile on A ger the sum of 10,000 marks banco ; but that 
the former fine imposed, of 10 dollars for every day’s delay till he com- 

lied with the order for producing the evidence required, would be rigid- 

y enforced. After consulting with his legal adviser, Mr. Campe pre- 
ferred to remain in prison rather than aceept his liberty oa these condi- 
tions, which might also prejudice his position, if, as he wishes, the trial 
_— come on before the ordinary local tribunals.—London Paper, Jan. 


PARLIAMENTARY Irems.—Mr. Gavan Duffy, who represents Now Ross, 
has gone to Australia, but has not vacated his seat.—The Hon. F. Vil- 
liers, late M. P. for Rochester has accepted the Chiltern Huadreds.—Sir 
6 Price’s bankruptacy will probably lead to a vacaucy for Here- 
ord. a 

The mortality during the recess of 1854 was great. No fewer than 
thirteen deaths, four of them by casualities in the Russian campaign, 
occurred during a period of less than four months. During the present re- 
cess, Which has already extended to four months and a half, the deaths 
are only five. 

The only Members of Parliament now ia the Crimea are Col. Kingscote, 
M. P. for West Gloucestershire and Lieut Col. the Hon. P. Herbert, 
M. P. for Ludlow. The following Members have served in the 
Crimea—Sir De Lacy Evans (Westminister), Sir James Ferguson (Ayr- 
shire,) Capt. Joliffe (Wells), Col. Maxwell (Caven), Hon. Ashly Ponson- 
by (Cirencester), Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest (North Durham). The 
last is about to resume his duties in the Crimea; and the Hon. Major 
Knox (Dungannon) proceeds thither on active service.—The following 
Members have lost sons—Sir William Joliffe, Mr. Mackinnon, Sir George 
Pechell, General Buckley. Lord Elcho, Mr. Layard, and Viscount 
Monck, have lost brothers—No member of the naval profession, who has 
ee in & Russiaa war, had a seat in Parliament during the time of his 
service, 

Lord Raglan is the only Peer who lost his life in the Crimea.—The fol- 
lowing Peers have lost sons—The Duke of Sutherland, the Earl of 
Wemyss, the Earl of Waldegrave, the Earl of Kinnoul, Lord Braybrooke 
(two), the Earl of Cork, Earl of Clare, Earl St. Germains.—The follow- 
ing Peers have lost brothers—Lord Panmure, Earl of Listowell, Lord 
Cremorne.—Peers who have served in the Crimea—The Earl of Lucan, 
the Earl of Cardigan.. 


A New Susmarins War Macure.—A letter from St. Petersburg says: 
—‘ Mr. Mauer, after being refused by the British Goverament, has ob- 
tained great encouragement from the Russians, who have been at the ex- 
pense of erecting one of his machines, at a coat of about £15,000. It is 
said to be a clever invention, and to be spoken well of by the most intel- 
ligent engineers at St. Petersburg. It is to be propelled by two screws, 
and steered to any point ander water, where it may remain for eight 
hours without requiring fresh air to be pumped. The Russians ostenta- 
tiously profess to congratulate themselves that it was not adopted by the 
English, as it might have been efficacious in enabling them to remove the 
booms and mines they have put under water to prevent the approach of 
ships of war.”’ 


Natural Mops or Setriinc a Bet.—Two persons were the other day 
disputing as to the best quality of each other’s hay, and a wager was 
made on the subject, but the worthies were at a loss to find a party com- 

tent to decide the question, which was considered a knotty point. At 
ength one of the disputants, Mr. William Taylor, suggested that the ques- 
tion should be referred to a horse, the property of Sir Thomas Erskiae, 
Bart., one of the officers of the Royal Denbigh Militia. The noble animal, 
being accustomed to partake of the very best food, was presanted with a 
small quantity of each party’s bay, the same being placed a short dis- 
tance apart, and the question as to quality was at once decided by the 
horse showing a decided preference for the hay of the individual who sug- 
geated the experiment. The other party was perfectly satisfied at the re- 
salt, cheerfully paid the wager, and ackaowledged himself at fault. 


Encuisn AND ARAB Horses agatn.—An interesting race was run 
last week at Cairo between ao English mare and an Arab horse belong- 
ing to Haleem Pasha; when the former thoroughly beat the latter. 
The length of the race was eight miles, the time occupied by the mare 
18}, minutes, over a rough, gravelly, and saudy road. The same race 
bas been offered for the last two years against all Eagland, for 10,000 
sovereigns, with the eame horse, and not accepted. The Egyptian 





Princes are now convinced that their Arabs can be beaten by Hoglish 





horses. The late Viceroy, Abbas Pasha, has offered to stake any 
amount up to £150,000 on bis own horses against any others that might 
be brought to run.— Letter from Alexandria. 


A Cass op CrroumstantiaL Evivence.—The following anecdote, apro- 
pos of the gold medals—some of them of great value—which the French 
government is distributing to the members of the International Jury and 
others, is related by the French correspondent of the Courrier des Etats 
Unis. The scene is laid in a drawing-room in Paris. One of the com. 
pany was showing a gold medal which bad been awarded him, and 
which was worth five thousand franes. The medal passed from hand to 
band, and when, half an hour afterwards, the owner asked for it again, it 
could not be found. Every nook and corner was searched, but in vain, 
This sudden disappearance produced considerable agitation in the com- 
pany, which was select, but numerous, and finally some one proposed 
that every one should be searched, the men by the men and the women 
by the women. All the persons present eagerly signified their assent, 
with the exception of a single individual, who had been presented that 
very night for the first time in the hoase. This man declared very calin- 
ly, but very decidedly, that he could not consent to be searched. The 
effect these words produced may easily be imagined. It was no longer 
doubted that he was the robber, and the gentleman who introdaced him 
was more dead than alive. 

The master of the house was about turning the supposed thief into the 
street, and the owner of the medal bad already entreated the company 
to forget the circumstance, when a lady having risen from her seat, lo! 
the missing medal suddenly fell ont of one of the flounces of her dress, 
into which it had accidentally slipped and buried itself. The sensation 
produced by this sudden dénouement was prodigious. A cry of joyful 
surprise resounded throughout the room. The individual suspected of 
the theft was declared innocent. aan 

Renouncing thereupon the stoical calmness, verging on indifference, 
which had hitherto characterized his demeanor, “ This,” said be, “ gen- 
tlemen, is the explanation of my conduct, which doubtless seemed to you 
inexplicable. If I would not consent to be searched, it was because [ 
was a stranger to every one present, with one exception, and because, 
by a strange coincidence—so strange that no one would have believed it 
possible—I had on my person a medal exactly similar to the one that 
was lost.” He then produced the medal, which, if it bad been found on 
him, would have ruined him a quarter of an hour before, but which was 
now but an additional proof of his innocence. This incident, which [ 
myself witnessed, is but another proof of the uncertainty of human jadg- 
ments.— Evening Post. 


Lapis’ Sxatina Costome.—Skaters, taking their initatory lessons, 
are also wise if they practise in private. Some of the damsels were de- 
scribed to us as most persevering in their efforts to perfect themselves in 
the art, being as often on the ground as on their feet ; but the ladies of 
Quebec are far too spirited to be daunted by such trifles, and the most un- 
promising performers very soon conquer all difficulties. They wear a 
costume very sensible and appropriate for that purpose. How shall | 
venture to describe it? And yet I think many a lady in England would 
do well to copy it who has to walk forth in muddy or windy weather. 
They wear a garment appropriately called “ a Cossack,” such, indeed, 
as that with which the horsemen of the Czar cover their legs,—ia other 
words, exceedingly wide trousers. Into these trousers they stuff that he- 
terogeneous assemblage of linen, flannel, and calico robes which generally 
impede a lady in the exercise of her pedestrian powers; and that they 
may still appear ia their feminine costume, they wear a thickly-quilted 
petticoat, somewhat shorter perhaps than usual, but in no way partaking 
of the Bloomer characier. 1 am assured that nothing can exceed the com- 
forts of this quilted petticoat. It is soft, light, impervious to the wind, 
keeps the skirts of the gown in proper form, and is free from all that flut- 
ter and net-like catching of the knees of which the usual dress is guilty, 
while it is obvious to the meanest comprehension, I should think without 
further explanation, that the contents of the Cossack must make a suffici- 
ently soft cushion in tho case of a fall, Such is the dress suggested by 
the necessities of the jcase, and worn by ladies when engaged in skating, 
walking in snow-shoes, or coasting.—Kingston’s Western Wanderings. 


A skating society, composed of young people of both sexes, belonging 
to the first families, has been formed at Madrid. The fair members ot this 
society have adopted a very picturesque costume for the occasion, consist- 
ing of a Polish pelisse, trimmed with a rich braid; a short kerseymere 
petticoat, plaid trousers, small beaver hat, with a plume of feathers, and 
coloured morocco boots. 


Ereuty Years a Prisoner.—A tough and hardy old fellow recently 
passed through Lyons, France, on his way to Savoy, his native country. 
No leas thaa 80 years ago, when he was 41, he was sentenced to the gal: 
leys for life for some crime. At the commencement of our Revolution, 
being then a middle-aged man, he was shut out from the world. The 
other day he was released, at the age of 121. No cause is avsigned, but 
the probability is that the Government thought that he had worked out 
more than a natural life in the galleys and that he was past doing any 
harm. It is said that he has a little property in Savoy, the interest on 
which has been accumulating exactly 100 years, or since he arrived at the 
age of 21. The old fellow enjoys perfect health, although he stoops so 
much that his face nearly touches his knees. [The above paragraph we 
copy from an Italian newspaper. We of course do not know upoa what 
ground the Savoyard was released, but we may add that a condemnation 
to perpetuity in the galleys in France is considered to have expired after 
100 years’ confinement. Oualy one case of an individual having outlived 
his term of punishment was ever known, and that was a native of a little 
village ia Dauphiny, who at the age of 21 was condemned to the gal- 
leys at Toulon for the term of his natural life. The convict survived his 
hundreth year of penal labour, and, according to the rule observed, was 
discharged. From Toulon the patriarchal sinner, numbering in years 
122, found his way to his native village; but, alas! no one there knew 
him. Nor did he seek to recall it to the memory of any one, for next day 
the melancholy man took the road to Toulon, in due time he reached it, 
and, on imploring to be received at his old lodgings, was there allowed 
shelter, and died next year.}— Glasgow Chronicle. 


Reat Dutca Courace.—We understand that a merchant here char- 
tered a small Dutch vessel, the Jeanette, Captain Linnemann, at Perth,on 
the 6th of November, for a cargo of herrings from Lybster, on the Caith- 
ness coast, to a continental port, and the craft was to be ready soon 
after date of the charter to proceed to her loading place. The Jeanette 
appeared in the roadstead at Dundee, and the master, having done his 
necessary business there, proceeded to sea on the weather, which was 
then boisterous, moderating. A long period intervened, during which 
no accounts could be got of the Jeanette’s whereabouts, the vessel having 
entered none of the intermediate wind-bound ports. Looking to the un- 
usually tempestuous weather, even for this season of the year, we have £0 
long experienced, and consideriag that for nearly a month past no ves- 
sel, British or foreign, had reached our Moray Firth ports from the south, 
the affreighter of the Jeanette concluded that Mynheer had taken French 
leave, when, lo! a letter reached him on the 11th inst. from Lybster, 
stating that Linnemann was snugly lying in that place loading his cargo. 
With the proverbial dogged perseverance of his race, particalarly the 
maritime part, it taras out that the Datchman was daring the whole 
time in the North Sea, baffeting its stormy waves, now off the Caithness 
coast, and now in the latitude of Aberdeen, the only casuality befalling 
baving been the loss of some sails. We have always pleasure in record- 
ing instances of such perseverance as has been displayed in this case, be 
it on the part of our own or the sea-faring population of other countries ; 
and we learn that so highly does the charterer appreciate Linnemaan’s 
pluck that he has requested his agent abroad substantially to mark his 
sense of it.— Banffshire Joarnal, 


CompresseD Forace; Excennent Invention.—Mr. Penrose Julyaq, 
an officer in the Cammissariat service, has recently introduced a new 
method of preparing field forage, which, besides its advaatage ia other 
respects, is likely to prove of much importance in facilitating the mobili- 
sation of the army. He mixes up the hay, braised oats, and bran, oF 
whatever other deecriptions of food are considered desirable, ia certain 
proportions, and then subjects the whole mass to so enormous a pressure 
as to get the toa weight into fifty cubic feet of space. It then becomes 
so solid that it can be cut like wood by a circular saw into sqaare blocks 
of a given size without any trouble. Each block contains half a day’s ra- 
tion for a horse, and not only isan immense economy in freight and land 
transport effected, but, being at once fit for use, it does away with all the 
waste and inconvenience attendant on the old eystem. 


Atremprep Separation oF Sexes tn a Cuurca.—The Rev. Dr. Pu- 
sey, of Langley, more coaversaut with the practices of the dark ages 
than with the institutions of the couatry ln which it has been his fate to 
be born, has, in building a new church for his parish, attempted to di- 
vide the families of his congregation, quartering out the males on one 
side and the females on the other, separating husbands and wives, 
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and sons, fathers and daughters, brothers and sisters, masters 
pearyaety =f Te his great surprise and disgust the congregation have 
refused to be eo penned out like sheep in a market, and the attempt to 
treat Englishmen after this ancient fashion bas signally failed.— Build- 
ing Vews. (If our memory does not deceive us, we saw, in our boyhood, 
this mode of separation adopted at a church ia Tunbridge Wells. Ed. Alb.) 





Frexcu Sonester.—France has lost one of its sweet, natural, 
- thoroughly French singers, by the recent death of Frédéric Bérat, 
the chansonnier. His place is in the musical rather than the literary 
cenotaph of the year, because his claim to distinction reste on having 
written words for music, and the music to his owa words, His chansons, 
“Ma Normandie,” and “ A Ja Frontiére,” will keep their place among 
the “ Melodies with words” of his country. His “ La Lisette de Béran- 
ger’ gave to Mdlle. Dejazet the opportunity of presenting one of those 
capital personations in which she stood alone,—and the song and the 
Lady’s acting of it called from M. Béranger a pretty compliment, since 
M. Guinot, in the notice prefixed to the Collected Edition of Bérat’s 
chansons, tells us that the genial master-singer, in sending Bérat a new 
edition of his songs, wrote ia the fly-leaf— 
L’ombre de Lisette m’a dit — 
Offre & Bérat cet exemplaire : 
Grace a lui, chacun m’applaudit ; 
Grace & lui, je sais toujours plaire. 

Sgconp Eprriox or THe Buack-Hoie or CaLcurra,—Manilla dates of 
the 9th of November report a dreadful occurrence. The American ship 
Waverley, with Chinese labourers on board, put into Manilla to bury her 
captain. Some trouble ensued on board, when the mate shot two or 
three of the Coolies and drove the rest below, then went on shore to at- 
tend the funeral of the captain. On his return the hatches were opened, 
when, out of 450 men, 251 were dead from suffocation. The mate and 
crew were imprisoned by the Spanish authorities. It is reported that 
the American Consul declined to take cognizance of the cata-trophe. 





A Goop Resornver.—After the first Restoration of the Bourbons, and 
whilst Murat was still King of Naples, the Royal A/manack of Paris, in 
its list of foreign sovereigns and their families, under the head of se: et 
referred the reader to that of Sicily; but King Joachim was not without 
a pleasant revenge, for in his 4/manack, on the article France, the only 
words printed were—See Elba. 

—_—_—— 
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PROBLEM No. 370, sy K. M. 




















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 369. 
é. B 


Whit lack. 
1, Castles. | P. moves. 
2. KtoR 2 P. moves, 
3. Bto K Kt. P. moves. 
4. Rto B2. K. moves, 
5. Rtob 





To CorREsPpoNpENTSs.—K.M. We insert your Problem, and C.H.S. has re- 
tarned your three dollar bill by post, but noted your name in his list of subseri- 
bers to the pie pe Chess Magazine. Send as many names as you can, 
but no money until further notice. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for RUROPE, via Southampton and Havre, per U. 8. 
Steamer FULTON, will close at this Office on SATURDAY, the 9th day of February, at 


103g o'clock, A.M. 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 





ost Office Notice.—The Mails for CALIFORNIA, &c., per U. 8. Steamer ILLINOIS, 
will close at this Office on TUESDAY, the 5th day of February, atl o'clock. P.M. ate 
ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


LADY OF HIGH RESPECTABILITY, WHO HAS BEEN EDUCATE 
as a first class Governess, andis experienced in Teaching, wishes for a. ~~ pale 











ONICAL BUR TONE MILLS FLOUR, 18 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT | 
Conre 4 in New me ——_ of baif a dollar a barrel. These mills are wel! adapted 
for all kinds of griading. Between fifty and sixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 
Mills, and the Flour, and almost a volume of i Ww for Flour and Milis 191 
Doane Street. New York. 

MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a rfect and indellible picture 
A upoa Glass, taken in tS aAE the time Peantted, by erreotypes. Enameled «# 
sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours, 


_ LIGHT AND HEALTHY BREAD. 

JAMES PYLE’S DIETETIC SALERATOUS. 
THE great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demend amcngst 

those consumers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anything 
yet in use is acknowledged by ail that try it, and its merits only peed to be known, whexcs it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 
DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
tnat common Saleratus has, and fs, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of her children will not fail to use it. Medical men unanimously admit that the 
excess of acrid alkali contained in common Saleratas, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
is very destructive to health. It deranges the stomuch. secretes in the system, and is the canse 
of many afflictions that consumers are not aware of. But there is no dacger in using the DIET- 
ETIU SALERATUS, it being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for ralsing, which is sufficient to prodace 


ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 
of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Seda for making short biscuit, and all kinds of cake. None 


will dispute thie ater trying it. 
JAMES PYLE, 114 Warren Street, New York. 











Manufactured by 
And sold by (jrocers and Druggists generally. 


‘ _TREOSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
abscription Nine Dollars per Year 
pereLONDON PUCACH, > : 
SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
é te subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada, 
from 

CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 
ARTIICR WILLMER, Agent, 
07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 





CHARLES WILLMER, 
19 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 


HUROPE au IMES OFFICE. 
NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YO 
WILUMEi & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGNBOOKS AND NEWEPAPERS c 
MER & ROGERS are the onle ,uthorized Agentsin the UnitedStatesfor the I 

an n News, whichthey supply by singlenumbers to purchasers, to shen 
scribers and tothe whol etrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps ,andeverythingofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land andsea- fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan.6,1855. Completesetsand single ve- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. ; 
Foreign Newspapersdeliveredin any partof New York immediately on arrival ofthesteam- 


fi ded by mail, 
oie, of ‘or boianine ed J torevery Newspaper or Periodicalpublishedin GreatBritain,Ireland, 
the Continent of Earopa, East Indies, China, or any part ofthe world. 


i rtedsing)y or in quantities, 
eae c: CHARLES K. WILLMER, 
LONGDON M. ROGERS. 





ICACIOUS CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLOSITIES 
EFRC Growing into the Flesh, and every Disorder of the Feet by a New and Peculiar 
Method, without Cutting, or without causing the Slightest Pain. 
Mr. Levt, Surgeon Chiropodist, of No. 3 Conduit street, R 
Bis Rue de Rivoli, Paris, ronized by the Royal Family and Nobility of Great Britain and 
France, may consulted 10 o’clock in the ie | untill 4 in the afiernoen, dail 
far, excepted,) at NO, 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BETWEEN FIFTH AND xsIXT 
AVENUES. 


Copies of Testimonials. 
{From his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon III., Emperor ot Franee. | 


Je certifie que M. Levi enleve les cors avec une extreme habilete. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


t street, London, and No. 50 


t¥ rom his Grace the present Duke of Cleveland.) 
I certify that Mr, Levi has completely cured PP ae 
CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 


Prom the Most Noble the Marquis of Landsdowne } 
Mr. N. Levi extracted a corn from me with perfect facility and success. 
LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Square, London. 


Robert Ferguson, Eeq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majeety of Great Britain. 
On Laer has most skilifully extracted two corns from my feet, without sivian me the tliebi, 
est pain. S ROBT FERGUSON, M. D. 
2 Queen street, May Fair, London, March 3, 1838, 


From Thos. Oliver Goldemita, Esq., M.D., Coroner of Philadelphia—I do hereby certify that 

Dr. Levi has operated upon my daughter for a nail = the flesh, to her as well as tomy 

own satisfaction ; also, upon a corn on her ne with immediate relief and without the least pain. 
” 


OMAS OLIVER GOLDSMITH, M. D. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1852. 188 Beach strees, K 
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ARMS FOR 8 ADA.-A 
F FOR SALE IN CANADA List may be procured by 


—————— 





applying 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
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| NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— -—-— ee SS 


VILLAGE AND FARM COTTAGES. 

D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
VILLAGE AND FARM COTTAGES, 

BE Requ! ements of American Village Homes considered and Suggested. With Designs 
for such Houses of Moderate Cost Ry Henry W. Cleaveland, William Backus, and Samuel 
D. Backus. 1lvol.,8vo, Illustrated with 109 Designs. Price, $2. 
From the N. ¥. Boening Post. 
The work is prote-sedly intended for that numerous class who cannot afford to build expensive- 
ly. The design is well carried ont. We have here some two dozen cotiages and farm houses, ot 
various size, accommodation and style, ranging, in “estimated from $60 to $3,000. T 
humble elevations are, for the most part, sironls and graceful; tastefully set off witn accompania- 
ments of shrub and tree, and show how beautiful rural cottages may and onght to become 

The floor plans and sections show that the attention given to the internal arrangements have 
been most careful and jadicious. To make communication easy between the rooms and yet to 
insure privacy and seclusion, to facilitate the work of @ old with few or no servants, to 
make the litile abode pleasant to its inmates and inviting to is the evident, and, we think, 
the success(ul intent of the authors. Working plans « printed epecification 8 for each house can 
be had at a trifling cost, upon application to the architects. This is a novel feature in architecta- 
ee tycry and is a very = per one. 

e@ book coptains many useful )emarks and truly teal bints. person 
may read with profit the sections on choice of a lo gerry * yA plao nya dy 
our forest ti. bers, and on the application of principles to details. 4 


D. APPLETON AND Co. 

Al#O PUBLISA 
DOWNING’S ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES. Including Designs for Villa- 
es, Farm Houses, and Villas ; with remarks on Interiors, Furniture 
arming ard Ventilaiog. With 320 Illustrations. 8vo . $4. es ad 
LAFEVER’S BEAUTIES OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 43 Steel Plates. $4 


MACAULAY’S SPEECHES 
JUST PUBLISHED 
THF SPEECHES. ADDRESSES, &c., &c., OF THE RIGHT HON. T. B. uv 
author of “The History of England, from the Accession of James the Lege 
Ancieut Rome,” &c., &c. 2% vois. 12mo. cloth, $200. Half calt or morocco extra; $4. 


DR. DORAN’S WORES. 
TABLE TRAITS—WITH SOMETHING ON THEM. By Dr. Doran 
** Habits and Men,’’ &c., &c. l2mo., cloth. Price $i 15. 
BILL OF FARE. 
The Legend of Amphitryon—A Prologue. Table Traits of the last Century. 


Dict and Digestion Wine and Water 





Author of 


Water. The Pirth of the Vine, and what has come of it, 
Breakiast. The Making and M of Wine. 
Materials for Breakfast. Imperial Drinkers and Incidents in @crmany, 
Cert, Bread, &c. An Incident of Travel. 
Tea. A few odd Glasses of Wine. 
Coffee. The Tables of the Ancient and Modern Egyp- 
Chocolate. tians. 
The Old Coffee House. The Diet of Saints of Old. 
The French Cafes, The Bridal and of Ferques. 


The Ancient Cook and his Art. 
The Modern Cook and his Science. 
Pen and Ink Sketch of Carome. 


The support of Modern ts. 
Their M fies at Meat. 


Dinner Traits. Englieh Kings at their Tables. 

The Materials for Dining. awd 

A Light Dinner for wo. The Castellan Von Coucy. 
aces, Authors and their Dietetics. 

The Parasite. The Liquor-loving Laureates. 

Table Traits of Utopia and the Golden Age. Supper. 


Table Traits of Eng)and in the Karly Times. 





Nearly every page contain thi ing, and you may shut the book in the middie 
and open it again after a twelvemonth’s interval without at all compromising its power of af- 
ferding enjoyment.—The Times, London. 


HABITS AND MEN ; with Remnants of Record Tovehing the Makersof Both. By Dr. De 

ran, Author of ** Table Traite,”’ &c. ©., cloth. Price $1. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER.—(The Wives of the 
Four Georges.) By Dr. Doran, Author of ** Habits and Men," &c. 2 vols. 12mo., cloth. 


Priee $2. 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 





Taz MUSICAL WORLD FOR 1856.—Price Reduced to $2. Inducements 
A volume of Vocai and Instrumental Music (4 pages a week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Portrait of Mozart as title page. Musical Intelligence : Musical Literature: General Literature 


f the choicest quality. 
» b d RICHARD 8. WILLIS, 257 Broodway, New York. 








A WORK OF GREAT INTEREST. 


Ls OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Laurence. 2vols., 12mo. $258. 
** Therwork embraces an account of all those writers of Engiand who have become in = 
wise eminent for their historical productions. Bede and Mathew, Raleigh, Clarendon, Hume 








and Gibbon, with a long list of minor writers, make up the series, and present a 
review of the progress of historical literature.’’ 

** The author #) a familiar acquaintance with bis subject ; exhibits large research, and the 
various characters are sketched with the most gratifying impartiality.’’—Boston Traveller. 


** A useful addition to every library.”’—J. 
* The least read in English bistory will 


Y¥. Commercia 
nize at @ 





From John Lloyd Martin, Eeq., M.D.—I pod pans J celtify that Dr. Levi has operated on my 





feet, and ext! therefrom several corns callosities without occasion'ng me the slightest 
: easiness, and I can, with the g P d him as a most skilful Chi- 
Fanon F Aig : JOHN LLOYD MARTYN. M D., 
Dee. 4, 1851. North Charles street, 


From J. 8. McFarlane, Eaq., M.D.—I heseby testify that Mr. Levi has exhibited great skill 
and tplent in the speedy removal of several corns of long standing, and a bunion and callosity, 
which have previously defied the exertions of several operators, and I reeommend him to the 
public. J. 8. McFARLAND, M.D. 
New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1853. Corner of Poydras and Circus streets. 
From Henry 8. Levert, M.D.—I have just had a pain{ul corn extracted by Dr. Levi, with 
much skill and without pain. The operation was simple, and I believe its effects wil! be per- 
manent. HENRY 8. LEVERT, M. D. 
Mobile, April 9, 18:3. 
From Thomas ©. Butler, Jr..Esq.—A member of my family was operated upon in New Or- 
leans, in March last, in my prefnce, by Doctor Levi, who removed a number of corns from two 
large buuions without pain, which had been extremely painfulfor many years, affecting the 
health very much. The reilef has been entire from excruciating pain, and there is no return of 
suffering. To persons suffering irom like cause, I would recommend them to have them re 
moved by Dr. Levi, as an effectual cure. HOMAS €. BUTLER, Jr., 
Cincinnati, Aug., 1853. Sixth street, opposite Medical College. 
From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr. Levi, I beg leave totestify to his suceesefal ski} 
in having perfectly removed a large bunion of long a without cansing any pain. 
Philadelphia, July 27, 1852. . J, FELTUS, No. 4 Boston row. 
n addition to the above authenticated testi ials, mapy th ds more in hig possession 
aes which aro several from ladves of he highest rank) can be seen by favorin witha 
call at his office, 91 ELEVNTH STREET, between 5th and 6th Avenues, New York. 
N, B. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON. 








i AB 
Resident Teacher. She has a thorough knowledge of English and French Literature ; also 
Music, Italian, Drawing, and usual requisites of a good education, A: qe 4 
office. References of the first order po be produced. vo 5.6 » AS 





S RESIDENT OR DAILY GOVERNESS.--AN ENGLISH LADY, well 
‘& educated, is desirous of making a re-en: ent with @ family residing in Canada, or the 
ae. woes ss avon vans be tig Pe speaks Freneh fluently, and teaches Music 
and Drawing. e advertiser would not objec’ an en ment for May isi 
A. B., care of Messrs. Geib & Jackson, 83 Broadway. MAY» OF earlier. Address 





ANTED—A LADY, AS GOVERNESS TO ACCOMPANY AN ENGL y 
to Mexice, who is competent to teach music. singing, drawing and ene —~4 Keys we | 
yweneees = & good general education, Apply to, or address, Thiers and Oliver, 110 Pearl St. 
ork, 


+ 


A GENTLEMAN OF CONSIDERABLE EXPERIENCE IN TUITION IS DESIROUS 
of obtaining an appoi as Private Tutor. as an aissstant in an establishment, or as a 
conductor of one. His attainments are extensive, including @ complete acquaintance with the 
best systems of education, and long practice in teaching the classics and mere especially the 
mathematics. He has no objection to the South or West, and offers references of the highest 


’ ” 
Srestuen, is farthee partioniars please apply, personally, or address Forbes’, Athenwum, 371 











NOTICE. 


RTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, HAS REMOYED TO y 
At St. opposite Delmonico’s, : =: COTE Wie 





HOTEL ST. GERMAIN. 


22nd Street, 5th Avenue, Broadway. 


RANCIS RIDER RESPECTFULLY INFORMS HIS FRIENDS AND THE PUBL 
F N that he has leased the above Hotel, and will be ready for the reception of Visitors = toy 


; __New York, 19th Jan., 1356.” 

ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO TH { 
announcement of their Glasgow House : sie 0 —— 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185%, 
onder? this day oponed a branch of our house in London, urder the firm of DENN TSTOUN, 
& CO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 


48 resident partners. 

DERNISTOUN, Jon soes of cur alas We. ROR ERS TUN Ona Me, ALEX, 
N, “9 tincipal, Mr. » JN are n 

have been since Ist January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. sabes 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN, 


PISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLB 


asm ESTABLISHMENT. 
. al an iploma from the association of the Exhi 
Goi a aitvet medals, from pe feeroen ong Mechanics’ 7 aaa 
for t merican Institute—the on’ 

panufactare of ® ishing Rods, Reels and takle in the U. S. The srove fires ee Sion 
Tack’ ard 2 3&3. 0. Conroy, 65 Fulton 8t., N. ¥., for the best Fishing Reds, Keels and 
tit large and apextalied nok of ihe dvore arise msayiat Mise eeeeaeel eae 
Brey escription of Netting for sale or made to order. prtheomeseseht need 
460 tc quantity of Bamboo Poles. 
e ucewood Poles of the best quality. 

ods, Reels &c., made and repaired. 
A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 











STEAM BETWEB 
EDINBURGH, 2,500 rad wae te YORK AND GLASGOW. 





NEW YORK, 2.160 Tous oo may 2 yt 


GLASGOW, 1,962 Tous . 
‘ whe .- John Duncan, command: 
The Glasgow and New Y: » ander. 
ors from New to Gia co ice saanden eP? intend sailing their new and rn 
GLASGOW, ’ Soman: 30th January, at 12 0’clock, noon. 
Firet Class... .....2.+ Ratus or Passacs. 
A limited number of Third Class Pantene tc*csrstt cee eee eeseeces cee eee BTS 00 
sions quality, propery cooked Will be taken, supplied with provi- - 


ced Surgeon attached to each Steamer. 





ee 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 
DENEERS OF CONGRESS WATER.—We are reliably in- 


formed that mineral waters, under the name of ‘‘ Saratoga’ water, and saits, ~ a the 
name of ** Sar: ‘a’? salts, are extensively imposed upon the public in the Southern and South- 
western States, where persons buying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con- 
gress’’ water, &c., whereas at Saratega there are waters of all kinds, from Congress down to 
ditch water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are reostly artificial com- 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often dangerous to persons desiring the effect of Concress Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being entirely different from that of the genuine ConGress WaTER. fre- 
quently producing griping pains, vertigo, &c., sometimes resu!ting in serious permanent difficul- 
a. by weakening the digestive powers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
re 


duced by saline cathartics dissolved in ordinary water—while Congress WATER produces nei- 
The Cengress 


as well as curative. pring, as is well known, is the spring, which during sixty- 





long rertes of years. The injury thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is double, for on 
taking these spurious articles, and finding either no effect or injurious effec 
in future refuse the genuine CONGRESS 
is not a sufficient guarantee ot its genuineness that it is in bottles 
as the old bottles and boxes are greedil 
them with their valueless article and selling it as Congress or Saratoga Water ; 


and boxes bearing our names, 


is the cork of every bottle of genuine Concress WATER, viz: *‘ Congress WaTER—C & W.”?— 
if withont these words, it is a valueless, dangerous counterfeit. As to the compounds called Sa- 
ratoga powders, Saratoga salts, &c., they are not only valueless, but injurious—not Romeeating 
even the virtues of the common Seidiitz powders of the shops. That it is impossible to form Con- 
GRESS WATER artificially, we have the authority of the celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
as follows :—** It is impossible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an article of eqnal qua- 
lity, the effects of which will be the same as the natural water.’’ On writing us, we will send 
you list of prices, sizes and packages; and by ordering from us direct, enclosing draft for the 
amonnt ordered, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We reiterate our 
caution, to buy the genuine CONGRESS WATER only, of reliable persons, and to examine the let- 


tering of the cork brand. 
CLARKE & WHITE 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cc tal, ... -.n ee ce enone eee ees $1,000,000, 
Rotaimatacea wana... ...0222: aa ptt 
Annual Income... ... 1... -..-555 00 x e 


Koonomica Management, the investment of funds in Canada at high raies of interest, and 

premiums lower than those of the majority of offices, yet safer, because earezing a larger 
allowance for contingencies, are amongst the characteristics of this Company. e Public are 
invited to compare its pr and position, especiaily in reference to its Accumulated Aseur- 
ance Fund, with those of any other institution of corresponding duration and extent. 

At the date of the last-published balance-sheet, the total liabilities were $688,744, and the total 
assets $976,116, showing a balance in the Company’s favour of $287,372. Jast year’s dividend 
of profit awarded to assured in Mutual Branch of more than one year’s standing was equivalent 
to 15 per cent. upon the gross premiums received in the P sag 

Assurances are granted of erdinary or special kinds; For life, with or without profit ; Endow- 
ments; Haif-credit ; ou Joint-Lives and Survivorship. Annuities immediate and deferred. 


RATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 





ering a mild case of dyspepsia incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- 
ther griping or injuriovs effect in bey | case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being tonic 


‘te from their use, they 
ATER, supposing that they have already tried it. It 


bought up by counterfeiters for the fm pe of filling 


only of those 
ou can rely on—CONGRESS WaTER and none other—and be certain that the cork js branded, as 


nee the rich material of interest 
whiéb clusters around the names in this work.’’— Port Advertiser. 

‘These sketches have been drawn from the best s.urces and will be fonnd both interesting 
and instructive,’’—P. Mirror. 

‘* Few biographical sketches come onder our notice that combine so many attractions, copious- 
ness, conden felicttous introduction of coniemporabeots persous amd events, justness of eri- 
ticism, &c,’’—N. ¥. Albion. 

** In analysis of character, in criticiem and in skilfu) arrangement and grouping of incidente—~ 
these memoirs will be found striking and effective, while it is nottoo much to say of the style, 
that it is pure, animated and vigorous.”’”"—¥. Y. ing Post. 

Scribner’s New Works. 

LIFE OF 8. 8. PRENTISS. Edited by his Bother. 2 vols.,12mo. $250. 

i uy te HOUSE ; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas. M. McDonald, D.D. 

vol.. °. . 
woe BS FOR THE PEOPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 

oO. . 
1 Se WOMAN IN RUSSIA. Bya Lady Ten Years Pesident in that Conntry. 1 vel., 
mo. ¥ 

For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any pert of 
the United States, postage paid, by 

CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 








¥ we. GILMORE SIMMS, ESQ. New and Revised Editions, with Illustrations by Dar- 


ey: 
I. THE PARTISAN. A Romance of the Revolution. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 
Il, MELLICHAMPE. A Legend of the Santee. 1’mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 
Ill. KATHARINE WALTON ; or, the Rebel of Dorchester. 12mo, cloth. rice $1 25. 
1V. THE SCOUT ; or, The Black Riders of the Congaree. 12mo, cloth, Price $1 25. 
V. WOODCRAFT ; or, The Hawks about the Dovecote. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 
VI. THE FORAYERS ; or, The Raid of the Dog-Days. A new Revolutionary Romance, 

now first published. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

VII. EUTAW. A new Revolutionary Romance. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. (In March.] 

SIMMy’S BORDER ROMANCES OF THE SOUTH. New and Revised Editions, with [)- 
lustrations by Darley, Uniform with Simms’s Rovelaienarz Tales. 

I. GUY RIVERS. A Tale of Georgia. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

II. RICHARD HURDIS. A Tale of Alabama, 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25 

Ill. BORDER BEAGLES. A Tale of Mississippi. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. 

IV. CHARLEMONT. A Tale of Kentucky. J} , cloth. Price $1 25. [In February.] A 
new book. 

V. BEAUCH AMPS; or, The Kentncky Tragedy. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. [Im Mareh.] 

VI. CONFESSION ; or, The Blind Heart. 12mo, cloth. Price $1 25. [In April. } 
THE YEMASSER, A Romance of South Carolina. By Wm. Gilmore Simms, Esq. 

cloth. Price $1 25. 

, fea HO! A Spell of Sunshine. By Wm, Gilmore Simms, Esq. 12mo, cloth. 
rice $1 25. 
SIMMS’ POEMS. Poems—Descriptive, Dramatic, dary, and Contemplative. By Wil- 

liam Gilmore Simms. With a Portrrit on Steet. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth. $2 50. 


three years past bas bn i}tup the reputation of Saratoga, yet some have confounded the name of apap 
the spring with that of the place—thus affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist worthless POETICAL WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 1 voi. 12mo, cloth, se- 
articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the C: pring, ina | cond edition, exiarged. 


00. 

THE LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. By William E. Aytoun, Editor of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, &c. lvol. 12mo. $1 00. 

FIRMILIAN, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ; A “'Sparmodic” Tragedy. By T. Perey 
Jones, (Professor Wm. E. Aytoun.) 1} , cloth. 60 cents. 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS, Kdited by Bon Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

On the receipt of the retail etaren | of the above books will be sent by mail free of postage. 

. 8 REDFIELD, No. 34 Beekman street, New York. 





WINES. 


73 SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK 
of Wines, purchased previously to the failure of the vintages In Europe, with strict regard 
to their purity and in’ cc excellence. Purchasers will therefore be certain of procuring what 
is of sterling character and ieee moet favourable terms. 

CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery x, Fleur de Sillery, Ay, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 
dry and rich ; from the first houses in Rheims and Epernay. 

BORDEAUX. —Grand Vin Chateau Lafite, Chateau Marganx and Chateau Larose, with ex- 
cellent medium and table wines ; of the vintages of 1844, 1846, and 1848, distinguished 
for their richness and fulness of flavour, with fine natural bouquet. Also, Haut Sauterne and 
Chateau d’ Ayquem of ior emer 

SHERRY.—Vino de Amontillade, Macharnudo and pure pees Sherries from the best 
vineyards of Xeres, among which are dry and delicate as well as rich and fruity wine. 

ADS ee old Reserve aud South Side of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ness an ir. 

POKT—From the best vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portugal, rich, fruity and generous 
wine, with good . free from sweetness, and without too mueh ae mang - . 

HOCK.—Neusteiner, Braunberger, Hockheimer, Rudesheimer and Stemberger, with other 


growths, of the of 1846. ; 

FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Cognae Brandy of old importations of the vintage of 1203, 1818, and 
other years. Fine old Jamaica Rum imported direct fromthe Lendon Docks ; Holland Schie- 
dam deenages ; ehoiceold Scotch Whiskey ; wery old and fine fisvoured Monongaheia Whiskey. 

THOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. ¥. 


TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 
[FUAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 














ENDOWMENT ASSURANOE, 

















a FOR LIFE. HALF CREDIT. 
S i " death | At 65, or death 
S| With Prott | witht Prone | Halt Premium | Whole Prom: | Ato, of death | At hice. 
2! $189 $173 $ 9% $188 gis | 19% 
30 2 23 201 1 06 | 213 273 2 38 
35 2 57 232 123 | 2 46 | 3 48 2 92 
40 3 05 273 1“ 288 465 371 
Detailed information and all requisite papers may be obtained on anplication.to 
ber . . THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary. 


Hamilton, C. W., December, 1855. 


HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
T3 ALICS & CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store and in Bonda vy Stock of Superier Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines. the former ranging from $3 50 to $3 50; the latter (inclad- 








te experien 
or Freight or apply to 
New York City bills or Gold only taken, J. McSYMON, 17 Broadway, N. Y. 


ing Imperial Tokai, Ruszti, Menesi, &c.) at rom $10 to $30 per dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and ‘unedulterated, isi oPBRUND, LENT, & GROSSINGER. 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 


and New Orleans, from Norfolk. Poswenqars wishing to go South by taking the |: 
commodious Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoen, or ROANO. on 
shee arrive in Norfolk next day and connect next morning with the GREAT 
| SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Railroad, reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, igainding Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Pa 
| LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 way. 


After ating at Norfolk these 1 proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usnal, Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $500. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Quarter Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 
A* Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret during the Winter Season. Itis 

delicate, free from all acidity, and strong! recommended for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO, An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $1000 ee dozen. 
OTARD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 
RTRA Cubtek ‘OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen 
A po je » 
“GROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 


ry this. $3 00 per gt " 
LuNDON ND DUBLIN STOUE ALE cH “ie TILTON CHEESE &e 
LO RTO ENDALL. Wine Merchant 


For Sale b A 
sthentaaed No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 





ee 
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CLOCKS, BRADY'S 
CANDELAB wae ae ae AND TEA SETTS, NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 1856. 


, NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
 RPCEIVED THIS DAY PRE SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGETHER WITRAGREAT| 1, a joni bap emeialmammamad The United States Mail Steamships y 
= FRENCH FANCY GOODS Poeretng Bow Room upon tho vame tioor Lt OX 5m ie Aiteatin ay wre a 500 Tons, Gapt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, @apt. J. A. Wotton. 
sti ‘0: wm 
otientirely new designs—for sale cheap. pe eee i auschion of Disinguiahed Portrait tle sida ofthe Aton. se, Coloured in Oil and eave ew York, Havre, and Southampton forthe year 1896, on the folowing deye : 
CHANDELIERS AND G Wat Lea . 
E. V. HAUGHWODT, 561 and 563 Broadway. ne as New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known oree tees ard +++ee January 12 ie rege weaed 








Fulton. . aes ie 9 
hod of iture. tee 4 ocees b 
D1zs "Sane hun ad ‘Da rreotypes, Festoaita, or Bast, by tate prevens. A large number ean 4 or cee : Mareh 4 Fal so cocee bocce . oy 
produced at a nom expense, eoogrresty n every style oe cee tet eee Bevses oaeee May 
LA ° ” BRADY, 206 and 359 Broadway, New York. 





coece ‘July 
Arago ... ... Saturday J Arago ... ..Wed 
K P E GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—NE ** tee tes nesday..... .July 
Cc (@] Tksoy of inn al has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy Arago tee ant ~ eee Fulvon:: eee -+ Wednesday. woe August 
that cures EV ERY K OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- Saturday 2 che Ww needay......Septem’r 24 
I ° ple. He has tried it y 4 eleven hundred cases, and never failed except im two case, (both ner" Saturday... |’: ptem. A aseees - «+++ October 22 
D L thunder benonse.) ee ae now in his possession over twe hundred o tes ofite value, all eoit Saturday... 11: Fulton?” eve * Wedeeiey: opens » orem 4 
within twenty miles of ti ; eee 
oO re) T be fe} N Two bottles will cure a nursingsore mouth. an Guedions were built alte empsosely for GCovnaane cervies, with double engines under deek 
“ » in tee United 5! One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face, A ie care has been tak the construction of bvll and machinery to ensure safety and 
Ie now 8 “ Household Werd LoG Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. speed. The ships bave five water-tight compartments enclosing the engines, so thet in the event 
ROBY No. iv ber Street, New Tome, Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. catty o th on Lp the oe pot reach ign the pumps being free te work the 
ul passer wou cy 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. Deolete nosousity of this mater ee ecent ay ae has demonstrated the 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO wo Pottle eile a ae ~y Rises y ie bitch g the hai to combine every comfort and cenveuience that can be desired sin sth oe wes 
’ be ‘wo es will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. , 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and ronning ulcers. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. PRICE OF PASCAGE, 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the werld. Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. From New York to Southampton or Havre, 2... +0005 ee godin... Wee 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatiom. Second 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. } Seay to rae — = cure -” rheum. ocnaiiie From Havre or Soufmampton to New York, . eee 
ve to t bottles cure the worst case of sc . 

he Undersign noe seneiens | 17 My ~ ee he for the gheve. Aue — Pp ae an benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, anda perfect cure when the above quan- PAY Fosmages going Londen these Steamers offer the advantages of economy, both in thme 

—an and assorted @ deliver 

it, © Trout Flies, dsc., déc., of every variety, which he is able to supply on the most Momine looks so improbable to those who havein vaintried all the wenderful medicines of the [adh = ayy = . oo Ko Lauter i | al bas poe pd wy woh yt = im An experienced 

te calland examine his day, 4s that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every Fer Freight or Passage apply to 
ete ny dealing inthe above Artieles, will find it to their Interest wumour in the +" stem ; yet itise fixed fact. If you have a humour it has to start. There are yosrives Levineston, Arent, 53 Broadway 
, before making their purchases. Maiden Lane, New York no ifs nor ands, bums nor ba’s about it, suiting some cases but not Son I peadled over a thou- ISE omnes fe 
X. B, Puan ofthe new Serpentine Spinner, actsvwiodgedr¥expelaaced Fube:| ong oie fhe grein tres ver dous lu Masnachsntis" | gave to len Sead CROSKEY 4 C0, outhampton, 
. some of the g s Be gave € nayearo 
men to be the best Bait for Trol inoented. “ eld fabby ee of sixty. I have seen poo + DUDS « « wormy looking children, whose flesh was soft and LIVINGSTON. WELLS & OU.., Paris. 
c & Cco.—Fr A d Chemists, Im T yyy hed yeayry ok orhealih by “on bottle willal it, It gi t 
— es an 'o those who are su 0a sick e, one e ways cure ves great re- 
DELES,, ‘ufacturers of | het ag ny and Toilet Goods, from the best best | iefin catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL Mar. 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- STEAM SHIPS. 
635 Broadway, and 250 Feurth Avenue. g of the functi of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 

‘ Md —they alweys disappear in from f our days 7s to 8 week. There fe never a bad reoalt from Chiet Cabin P . FROM NEW JoRe TO LIVERPOOL. 
oo., it—on the contra when it feeling is gone, you w yourse’ ¢anewperson. I hear BBBABC. .. oe oo wee eens Seco’ 4 BREA. oon ces ces cee cee 
MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & some ofthe most estravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to ” Chiet Cad FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 7 
B AGrHUU AR Sod, William St bn rect, How York, issue Foreign Fe change of diet ever necessary. Bet the best you can jet. and enongh ofit, ef Cabin Passage...... . $110 | Second Cabin Passage. A 
Alexandria, Lisbon, 
































Price $1 Manufactured by ONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury P #@~ The ships from call ot Helis scege eseneeneeiay 

lei Be AGENTS “Charles H. Bins, New York; re .¥,2 ott ” Bons, Philadelphia ; George H. Bertie oun eves s oreeteeees Capt, J epaine, deme eee Ong 1 Lane. 
ntwerp eyser ttisburg ; ott imson, icago ; oore, B oO yman rother o- O28 000 0090 090 09 O08 C208 OCOer see cee seses t. Sa 
: Malta, ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, New Orleans. amen fect eoes 0200 <b oen RE ~ RA -~4 | Beagere. vhs dvocvsese & cata Ree. 


se teeeees J. Lrren, 
These vessels carry a clear whine ht at their mast — bear _ 
Baden Moseo per ¥! PURIFY! PURIFY [-. At this season it is for all, | bow. y ig ~green on star bow: red oD port 
” 1 to none, and highly f persons to pr the system for Ame F Bost w 
Moe by PURIFYING THE Seen For this purpose the most pleasant and effec- ‘Africa ee oreeitee A Bee sees eee Wednesday, 
article ever discovered is Dx. MoOLINTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ richand delight- | 4)ahin °°" ** 8 York...... ..Wednesday,.............Pebruary 6, 
fully finvoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices of SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many | Dory; BD seeeseee ORtOR...++.++..- Wedmesday,............February 1*, * 
of the most valuable int, indigenous to this country an th fine loaf sugar, . vee N. York... ++ +++. Wednesday. 21222227, . February 20; * 
(not molasses,) forming one of the most agreeable of drinks, and as t @ same time, as its name weepeee sees eee Bonton o92200: 9069 Wednesday... . tateee -+. February A 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpas0ed by any- ttre eeeee «+N. York... ..++.+. Wedmesday,............March 6, * 
thing ever discovered Africa - Boston ... 4-0-5 Wennesday.............Mareh 12) © 
- MOCLINTOCE’S TONTO ALTRERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system | “yo: N. York... ...... Wednesday... 22... March 19, * 
ei} form of disease arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, OF VITIATED HUMOURS. From one not secured until paid tor. 
OS cia Dotiian bap, cured, tbe. weet eneee of 0488 Bee ioe Ditches Tiree renee Tho owners of these ships will not ‘be ecoeuntable fot Gold, Siiver, Builion, 8 ie, J 
eruptions are perfectly eur t or 28, ple ches, Ulcers, CHRONIC ’ pec eweir> 
sancMavise, § Mercurial com compiaita, ‘and ell the most serious Guovders arising from the impuri- Frestons Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefer, and the value thereof tt erein 
. itis uneq an romgetee ever man « 

Sold by all Druggists. petaage Proprietor we if 4, CUSHMAN £O., ae For freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Ceylon, Pisa. 0. u reet, New Yo! ° 
-B. ecaun Wettlee Mt) bo cont, saat packed, free of freight, to any part ofthe United 

ALSO, CREDITS FOR tas | AnD CHINA ON THE ORIENTAL BANK GORPO- gusmeun receipt of $10 by mail. ’ . . ,! NEW YO BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
TION OF LONDON, ° ———— 
Branches and Agwmstnoat UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
Geenghel, Coleutia, ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid Oge enire ouvanthg same Hs 85 TB 
une is Mens, Bombey, Madras, D P only and for sale w Olesale and retai by 63 WASHINGTON, ... -.14 4, eB Cavendy. | MRNA No... ceeeseesesCapt.E. Biggtne, 
re, vepared caly TELLUS 'z CO., Apothecaries hese steamers stop at Southampton, both going and NLR 


OREDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE Sane OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDOR, Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. Prorossep Dates or Satting—1806. 
ranches and Agencies at 


Maitland and Newcastle. ........0.scsesseccessccsveccoes eocesHanter River, IsH COMMERCIAL LIF SURANCE COMPANY Sater Savurda From Soufhonston for H. Fork. 
Brisbane aud Ipawieh 1... WOT Moreton Bay, Tre OS yD RMERIC .. Jane wren a 











e+e. January 89, 18 56 














LONDON © 00 #00 cece 
Melbourne, — K AGENCY, NO. 65 WALL SThEET NeW york. ngion...... Feb. Mar March 
( 


Mownt Alexander. D 1820. 
B a PTeRECeEIEeITee eT Cer ee eee ere er ere er eres. | CAPITAL. $3.01 006, 000. 
Sandhurst AGENCY, ...0... cree ceens coe coe ses coe cee see ececesces sbendigo, accwmulated Surplus 





Ovens Agency. HIS COMPANY offersthe tllewte. among other 

ADVANTAGES TO INSURBRES} 
MUNROE A Ban 5 

Jon SUF mC Be £2. “ne GREE to kers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 

LETTERS OF cane on the idee 

Alexandria, Brussels, i, Malta, 

Algiers. 

f 

4 





If for Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR lez Kouneggranted on policies. soe BOM. Goveeseeeese 


. 4. ete 
premium may remain on loan ——- “~eeeeee, Tas teeeeet « . ne. 
Jerusalem Mannheim Rotterdam Noe extra chargest ved ody — ~ hae Ahentie. » 9B... coc eee Deo. THES 0 «co Uhbs +. 00 
The Hague les, - = ae at Southampton both and they offer to 
Lausanne, - Sienna, | wren eee Poy vay alia, and special tse taken, A... a] avre caveateaes over Sey cine ~ route in he pom Bowe ssc Sarai areas po 
Leipetek, M Smyrna. Large bonuses on policies op the rmatualscale. | a. of wer ealoon, $110" York {ooutbampton and #t cabin, main saloon, $139 ft) t 
cerne, RK REFERERS, , lower saloon, secon: 
‘ His & HAMILTON FISH, late Governorof  Stateof New York. All Letters and pase throne the Post Office. 
Lends Stockholm, ANTHONY BARCLAY, ¥, Enq. 5. B ’B. M. Consul. No Bil of fading wil be nigued om the day a sailing. 
. Sete he” «=| ‘Hen. Judge Campbell | Jone Heke wee For freight or passage apply to — 
Samuel ‘Wetmore, Bea. i — Gryder, — C. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New Yorn C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 


DIOAL EXAMIN 
JOHN 0. ORRRSEMAN, M.D. 473 3 Broadway, | F, U, JOHNSTON, M, D., 28 Hast 14th St. CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


‘ M.D 
. 2g ©. M. KNEVITT General Agent for the United States 


Breslau, ulaga, Riga, : 7 ie 
Office'in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight; also I PACEEBTS FOR HAVRE.--SOLE REGULAR LINE. 
eTERLING ee oer as eee ees. NOTICE. ECOND LINE.—The following ehips willleave Havre on the l6th,and New York on & 


OrroR I8 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT Ist of each month, as follows :— 
GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. he United Ki m tor changing the name of the ** NATIONAL LOAN FUND axe : New York. 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ” having ont the 2nd July instant reeeived the gr. DENIS, SPREE ccesenereces sieessee ia 


























ot assen 
siness of this Com will heneeforth be conducte under its new name, ‘‘ THE INtERNA, master = BET on. 000 00 00l0 00 000 so ccececcc cs 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, $500,000 TIONAL LIFE SSURANCK SOCIETY.’ JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, bee, . BD BORREIRE 0 occ cc ccc cess ceccete 
Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates charged by Compe nica of like stana- Montreal, July 26, 1 General Agent British N. A. Colonies. ST. NICOLAS, BS FORBGREY 000s ccccccoce cocccdcs 
_ ing and responsilniity ; diseriminating, however, in favour of eke of of able character. Bragdon, master Ist June,.... . 
THE: usual credit will be given on premiums for satisfactory notes, and Seventy-five per eent. o INTERATIONAL LIVE ASSURANCE JOcrnT, OF LONDON. 
ees returned in Scrip to t = all risks terminating without lous ; that is, ed in 1688, Incorporated an lion St a ot of Fariiament. MERCURY, 
the © premium on any risk, either by special policy, or by an endorsement on Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. French, master. 
which terminates without loss, will be entit) articipate in the predits of COURT OF ry ay IN LONDON. 
epertien to the pan of the premium paid on one risks; aod should » cus- Edmond Sheppard Symes, » M.D., Chairman. WILLIAM TELL, it A oh M 
tomer mpany ten premiums during the yet eight of which terminates without loss, | A. Campbell Bereley. Esq., ohn Elliotson, x , F.R.8.]  J@hn Moss, Esq J. Funck, master. ugust 16th Boptember, 
8 dividend mia be declared to bim on the amount of the eight premiums, even theugh the losses | Charles Bennett, Exq Thomas Colley Grattan, Keq., | ‘Thomas Nicoll, ksq., 16th January. 


en the two risks exceed the premiums received from him duri the year. Bamael King Chareb, "Esq. Heury J. Hodgson, Esq., ent Tabor, Esq., They are ali first class New York built vessels, provided with al) quisit articles f 
DIRECTORS. _—— ; Joseph fort and convenience of eommanded _ ul rag wh 


Sie RIE Eating, Rania | Teer # /snen see: Bae Te wisi, wins rreoe | SRE ME ncncaeY OT wre me on hy seb int eat 

Mao Gir ia, ae Ce heehee le ten, bn.3.re | Bore Sink 

Samuel Bates. Abraham Bell. Montreal... ++. 0+eese+ oes egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. ‘ 61 Pearl stress, 
4. G. Sampson. Halifax, N. 8. Jas. G. A. Creighton, J- Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 


ae, a z Hea. 8. Cunard, J. Fremain, H H. Pryor, o. HIM, gent. TAPSOCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


F. ©. Gebhard. R. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. Rock Lieut. (new) Kossvts. ANTARCTIC. SHAMROCK. (new 
OFFICERS. “ St. John, N. B,... pee ees | ray W W. Jack 2. wy ALBION. (new) HELOo1s. ANDREW FOSTER. UEEN OF howe 
RIGHARD LATHERS, President. JOHN A. PARKER, Vieo President. W. J. Starr, Agent, | Driver. (new) ComPromise. GaLEna. ITy OF BROOKLYN. 


DOUGLAS BO rint i dd OOF, 4 vee St. John’s, Newfoundland, H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Goowty, Png a. lWoad, Hon. NoRTHAMPTON. (new) Fayeewarens. PHILANTHROPIST. Empine. 





d WM M. EVARTS, Comer for the Gomp’y. C. F. Bennett, E. Sta Witttam Tapscotz. <A Hoventor. RAPPAHANNOOK, 
sect AMS. ‘JAME: C. LUCE, Marine Inspectors N. Btabb, Agent. 4 Emeracpv Isie. (new) Continent. Cuarves Buck. 
“Ge —Great Western Buildings, 83 Pine Street, New York. JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. CaMBRIA. (new) Consut. Forest Kine. 
D. D. MACKE NSIS Acosentast end Cashier, ™ e. ‘ pensevousas [aed gue ees. Ricuarp Morss. 
ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAY A.—A dalicious Tenic a of great Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mexcuants’ Excnanep, MONTREAL. HIMBORAZO. OOSAWATTEER. (new. est Point. LANCE. 
debilitated by si Agents and Medical Examiners bave been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New | Ropena. Benjamin ADAMS. RaAcER. CENTURION. 
Decca ened to persons de y Coase on CO. i = Ae Bresewten, P. KE. Island, + peeeares, from the former ef whom Pamphiets, Blanks and | CONSTELLATION. E. Z. Apnriatic. 
fthe CELEBRAT e information may be obta sey 
cearr+ aad CORDIAL BLIZIE OF cans Fourth Avenue. "The edvantages offered by the “International? are numerous and varied, and Insurers are whe x be e of London Packets. 
*_ | arnestty recommended te the consideration of them. = coy bens Phe nea rt a, rg 
T™hrhios ire 4 wt ATR Lg ag ogy CESS ATED Se eae DEVONSHIRE. Marcaret Evans. — Aunnwan foen. 
Preservation © Hair, is we wn to oO ND SAFE SYS ADV A 
withuut & rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- aesa es th e yh age . B PALMER, Tribune Buildings, a mort, mi be a Ry wee as Se BEOnD, ee “ LRS, Te bot apie AND GEER 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and = doom been sealed, | I. Thorough, because his azency ahaa most of the best and most widely ciroulating jour- silts ee scount or any other charges. 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by other article, goes | nals of all the Cities and principal towns in Ameriea, systematically arranged and carefully filed TAPSCOTT & CO., 86 South St., New York. 
en “ conquering and to conquer.’’ There is no malady which can ‘affect e Hair but can 7 for the convenient examination of advertisers, affording a choice selection of any d ble aum- to WM. TAPSCOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool, 
oured by this incomparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on rag hy heads it | ber of papers. 
lays oe ——T spond nen! Loy of hair. phy is vow a by Her Majesty, the Queen of Il. eo et ems bis ee capes -— ene Yar cua, ~~ } | ne = gy T ATIONAL 5 ASS 
Great Bi ive rope. valuabl jable information and important facts in rega e of advertising, its 
aoa eet re nia See erat Sapee ee camtne bes | Foe teresa care Taare oreo ret ai | oy pS shexeangplersspestnd 
pu r Ww es have n beyond a and a‘ive merits the various re. 
mens have been sent to a number of exh ibitions, and wherever it has come into com "IIT, Safe. bereuse he is the dqpetates agent of most of the best papers of the whole country, (Late National Loan Fund Lite Assurance Soelety.) 
other proparaijecs for Dyeing. te Semanete superiority has been acknowledged in every in- | and eutborieed by the proprietors to make contracts and give receipts for subscriptions and ad- Office OF THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED States, 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It isa Tiquid easy of application, and turns | ve New York, August 1, 
~ x to a beantifal Bleve: or Black, without staining the skin. ‘In short, the inventor asserts, [HE Undersign Cg my give pein that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
has searafally ase used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair Society of $e ten, pee ed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
given on the 2nd July last, to 
THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applications for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
Pamphlets containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon Caled Barstow 
James Boorman C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning ©. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludiam, 
Daniel Parish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
SouicrroR—Robert J. Dillon. Coxsuuring yaad . W. Gerard, 
Beard rpirector nee every Werte .. ay tie OMe lym 
The Local Board of Directors meet ever nesday at the Office, 7 "Wal! Street, New York, 
where all business connected with the Socle iety’s — 8 transacted, affording thereby every 
sible advantage of promptness and attention te parties in cases of Leave to ‘avel, Loans, 
Bettlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and ali claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to jon. 
The Medical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M, 
Capital Stock, £500,000, 
A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the bento of the Comptrotier ef 
the State of New York for the benefit of all Poliey- OE . ryt: ae ited States 
C. Ic 


























D world. It is now universall A STriT in London and 
ata ewer AMOLTENT SHAVING UND renders that wonaily unpleasant operation 


a decid 
eOaLR'S MMESELO INA; OR, BALM OF CYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ease le t: time, and is acknowledged to be the very best article fer beautifying 


omees 
To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, Washi Boston ; 0. H. RING 
ent A.B. ab. SANDS, New | York 5 AVILAND HAR AL, Gaston 8 ak NCE, 


ua add. 8 our eo LES Qe vv Orleans BROS., Toronte ; ere 
hon; GBC Ls Qusnees La 0O., Halifax, N. - in England, ot R. HOVEN 
Serelsg Fa Syears, gad King Strest, Bas World. ‘ei nema ‘WOOLLEY, 69 Mar’ 
FEVER AND feue IN THE OUTSKIRTS .—Kead th 
on. R. B. wa f the Astor House in favour of DESHLER’S vRVEn 


AGUE PILLS. 
Astor Hovsz, 
Cuas. D. Dusuter, Esq.— Dear Sir: I wilt not claim the $500 you 
medicine did notcure me, being sufficient! unerated a 

Teabted for sever: ‘al moaths with jaundice, bilious 
formed ~r ook feel their use through a 

—utly obliged. Is 
all cases cactaile character.—Truly yours 
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SOAS aco ciony mee 
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SRUAD 282, -MUINE II92-4—7 


a R.B. ceaabat” 


Read also what Phystcians 
We 4 br pot eee reds of cases nes: ague,and havenever knowna 
to havea 
— . A. ty | M. e. Allentewn, N. J. 


A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N.J, 


"“EE&IvVvivs 
#SZarir9o 


“s0anpouzynuvyg ~ 10;9;1do7rg 
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mOWAED ive INSURANCE COMP ONT, 
way, Soi of Park Place 
Note from the Hon. HIS COMPANY HAVING AN’ AMPLE CASH CAPITAL? MARES INSURANCE 
the characterand of Drs. Revel. abovenamed andth T inst LIFE RISKS the 
wera tare ue ge] ef Bro. Revell, ohevenas of " . se esteem ie, age net ) oy upon the most favourable terms, either for the whole d of 


representations made b them are worthy of blccontdeoee Poli gusted's im Bees of Sites , and for busines pose rally. 
“New raneeiek Xd an. 34, 1854, Fee THEO, ERELINGHUYSEN. FINE GROCERIES No cztra charge for crown ng the Alan ene eee 
Sei be 30 an AGI so. 149 Ls aye ay cy ayit-Y, BU THOMAS HOPE & oe pemural ceeR ITS for California, Australia and other Foreign ports, at a Beduced pre 
treet ; OC. corner J ve road w . . mium 
Deere Casal and Broadway :and FO. WELLS & CO. No. 115 Franklin Fy BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Beet New York, By GILBERT WENTZ & CO, ond DYOTT & SONS, Philede RO. 138 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE Jacob Reese, James F. Hall John W. Messerean, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Gevanneh, Ge; W. HT &CO.,N. Orleans and Oppovite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. F Nathan Joseph Britton, 
M eg 0. Also at and Reta Depet, by OC. D. DESHLEER, No. 341 YONKERS, Fobert — Wm. N. MeTatire, Renjamiu Babcoek, 
y 


SAA OPBLL » O4TU0e 








Riegs, Cartis Jud 
a —______ Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. Bosrae A. Palner, J can Bi. Guvean NH Wolfe’ ugene Dutilh, 
LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION | F- mds, bende i i 


Alexander Muir, 
f Fine Groceries, ludi: Fine Old B di Rare Old Wi ll th H Ls i Levert rieh, Sohn'@ ” Joke b. Buckle os “—T 
o! e inc randies, nes, & e most enr, veri¢c . Buc 
483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. brands of Cham ote Stading teeir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cle Ww. nie Aree 
Das of Re Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.—Phiiadeiphia La. | ret and Hock c Wines ws. V. POKTER, Seenchery. JACOB REESE, President. 
Beer. The Finest Dercriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas, Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. Medical Examiners. 
@hews ond Sititerd Rooms, American and English Papers and Pe and Periodicals. The Choicest Brands of Segars Caannes D. Suita, M.D., 21 West 15th St Epwarp Fietps, M.D., 4 Chariton Street. 
DEFIANCE SALAMANDER & SAFE All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &e da attendance daily at the Office, from 2 to 8 o ’elock, P. Mt.) 
Ss. A General Assortment of Provisions, inclading their Celebrated BURLIXGTeN Haws, Westpha- Joun T. Meroair, M.D., Consulting Physician. 58, CAMBRELENG, Esq., —— 
OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE Map UFACTURER IN THB Be gs STATES | lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. es 
of the above eslebrated Patent Proofs } way ‘GOSHEN BUTTER ¢ received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. Al of 


dest Gafes and Locks combined Pivem, Depot, 192 Pear yi which they deliver free of charge ll parts of both of the abo pleas WH. YO ’ ’ . ‘ 
p Aa od Manufactory Nos. 62, 63, 64 and 66 Cannon street, ote dor ow inp countey Gigeseun chaneens elms — and all the neighbenr- 8. bees = YOUNG & Oc sod — 





























